

















Bud to Dad 


Dear Dad: 

If I’m not the most normal and regular 
person in the world when I grow up, it 
won’t be your fault, Dad. It beats all how 
you sense the dangers that I am heading 
for and warn me off. The Independent is 
going to keep me off a lot of rocks for 
which I am sure I would have steered if 
you had not sent it. 

I think that the greatest thing that a 
publication like The Independent does is 
to make the questions and issues of the 
day real and personal. I notice that it puts 
these things up to us readers as judge and 
jury and it makes even a freshman realize 
that he has other responsibilities beside 
maintaining his status as a student. 

The Remarkable Remarks feature of The 
Independent is a dandy. It is amusing to 
see people’s eyes open when I repeat some 
of them. In fact; my Independent thunder 
is gaining me the very flattering reputa- 
tion of being wonderfully well informed. 

You have put me on to a lot of. good 
things, Dad, but The Independent is the 
best yet. I nail at least one new truth each 
week by reading it. Most publications 
might be called table d’hote mental meals, 
because you know about what is going to 
be set before you; this @ la carte service 
of a news item from India and a discussion 
of why the Jap is advancing so rapidly and 
the other interesting surprizes that are 
dished up in The Independent make it 
something to look forward to. 


Yours, : 
Bop. 
Opening Nights 
Pavlowa has brought back to America a 
new repertoire which adds to the luster of 
her fame as the world’s premiére: danseuse. 


And she still dances the incomparable 
“Swan.” (Manhattan Opera House.) 


Mecca achieves a climax in the realm of 
light opera. It has all the colorful splendor 
and finished artistry of its predecessor, 

“Chu Chin Chow,” and surpasses it in 
melody, magnificence of pageantry, beauty 


of ballet, and interest of plot. (Century 
Theater.) 
The Outrageous Mrs. Palmer, by Harry 


Wagstaff Gribble. Pseudo-dramatic play to 
show off Mary Young as impossible and 
repellant stage heroine whose “mother 
love” in the last act saves son’s life by 
blood transfusion. Hollow, theatrical and 
impossible. (Thirty-ninth Street Theater.) 


Louise Darclée, who has just finished a 
tour of Mexico, South America and Cuba, 
made her triumphal debut in the United 
States as Maliella in the San Carlo Opera 
Company’s production of The Jewels of 
the Madonna. She is that rare operatic 
combination, a singer who can act. (Man- 
hattan Opera House.) 


The Mob, John Galsworthy’s dramatized 
plea for the right of free speech in war- 
time, is effectively staged and adequately 
presented. The play is one of Galsworthy’s 
best: brief, swift in movement, and with 
no relaxation of the almost painful emo- 
tional stress from the first word to the last. 
(The Neighborhood Playhouse.) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


SENATOR -HarpDING—The women won 
their own victory. 


Miss Bessir E. Ricct—Ibelieve in get- 
ting married for money only. 


Mary Pickrorp FAIRBANKS—Doug is 
always bringing people home to dinner. 


JosEPH Jupson ‘Taytor, D.D.—The 
Bible is against the League of Nations. 


G. K. CHEsTERTON—My country right or 
wrong? Yes, my Mother drunk or sober. 


Sir F. Bansury—aA"'l of us some‘imes 
commit acts of indiscretion, especially if 
we are smoking or something of that sort. 


Sm E. Brasrook—As a rule govern- 
ments do little with prices except to raise 
them or with production except to hinder 
it. 

HERBERT Hoover—The whole nation 
spends at least a million dollars a day in 


superfluous eating at hotels and restau- 
rants. 


Dr. CHARLES M. SHELDON—It does not 
pay to go to church in the morning if we 


are planning to go to the devil in the 
evening. 


EMILE UTARD—Woman, if she is fa- 
miliar with the best social usage, uses 
perfume as a hint not as an overpowering 
declaration. 


VISCOUNTESS AstToR, M.P.—I believe 
that the spirit of the League of Nations 


is in the heart of every right-thinking man 
and woman. 


W. Bourke CocKraNn—A loftier ideal- 
ism is embodied in President Wilson's 
fourteen points than in Abraham Lincoln's 
emancipation ‘proclamation. 


Dr. J. B. Cranriu—The League of 
Nations plank in the Republican National 
platform is a shuffling fragment of a 
colorless and puny political nonentity. 


Senator Harpinc—The Senate has 
saved to the country the inheritance for 
which heroes perished and for which the 
supreme sacrifices of the Republic were 
made. 


RayMOND G. .FULLER—The primary ob- 
ject of child labor legislation is to help 
establish the democracy of childhood—fair- 
ness of opportunity in terms of health, 
play and schooling. 


CorrA Harris—No one knows why, but 
it is a fact that a man distinguishes in- 
stantly and unerringly between a_ tem- 
poraty widow and a widow indeed, what- 
ever her age or condition may be. 


GOVERNOR (ox—I am determined to se- 
cure the earliest possible entrance into the 
League of Nations with the least possible 
delay and with the least possible reserva- 
tions needed to accomplish that result. 


Ep. Howre—A man in California claims 
that whale’s milk is richer and more palat- 
able than cow’s milk. Now let Congress 
appropriate a sum large enough to catch 
whales, milk them, and see if there is 
anything in this new talk. 
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Theodore - Roosevelt 


Whose birthday we celebrated on the 27th of this month, wrote not long before his death the following 
message which is of especial timeliness in our present day problems: 

We recognize, and are bound to war against, the evils of today. The remedies are partly economic 
and partly spiritual, partly to be obtained by laws, and in greater part to be obtained by individual 
and associated effort; for character is the vital matter, and character cannot be created by law. These 
remedies include a religious and moral teaching which shall increase the spirit of human brotherhood; 
an educational system which shall train men for every form of useful service—and which shall train 
us to prize common sense no less than morality; such a division of the profits of industry as shall tend 
to encourage intelligent and thrifty tool-users to become tool-owners; and a Government so strong, just, 
wise, and democratic that, neither lagging too far behind nor pushing heedlessly in advance, it may 
do its full share in promoting these ends.—From “The Foes of Our Own Household.” 
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Go Forward from Economic Serfdom 


A Message from the Candidate of the Farmer-Labor Party 
By Parley Parker Christensen 





HE Farmer-Labor Party is 

not in reality a third party. 

To call it that would be to 

imply that the Republican 
and Democratic groups represent 
two diverse cleavages of opinions, 
contrasting attitudes toward the 
issues confronting the country, 
which is not true. They are plain- 
ly and simply rival factions of the 
same party—the party of reaction, 
of Bourbonism and of economic 
privilege. They recall the well- 
known couple depicted in the news- 
paper cartoon—“Mike and Ike— 
They look alike.” But the resem- 
blance of the Democrats and Re- 
publicans is deeper than looks. 
They are both the protegés of Wall 
Street; the one may draw a few 
million less from the group of 
exploiting barons entrenched .in 
downtown New York than the 
other, but the two are fed from the 
same bin and the feeding is not ap- 








Labor program as embodied in 
the platform of the Non-Partizan 
League that the opposition there 
must perforce assume the camou- 
flage of supporting the Farmer- 
Labor program. The old guard there 
professes itself as opposed not to 
the program but to the candidates 
named to see that program thru. 
While the Democrats have the don- 
key, with a sort of poetic appro- 
priateness, as their emblem, and 
the Republicans the bloated ele- 
phant, desiring doubtless normalcy 
and opposed to anything like move- 
ment; the farmers there have cho- 
sen the emblem of the goat, because 
the goat always uses its head in 
getting what it wants. They have 
established in that pioneer demo- 
cratic state a bank under state con- 
trol, which has paid a profit to the 
state and has been the means of 
making available credit to the farm- 








° rs © Underwood & Underwood 
portioned out of any motive of 


charity but for value received or 
to be received if elected. 

Opposing this party of Toryism 
—this party which lifts its eyes to 
the Hills, Rockefellers and their 
like, stands the Farmer-Labor 
party, which lifts its eyes to 
the hills too, but to hills of differ- 
ent geological formation. The great tide of unrest 
sweeping over the country called it into being. But 
whence this unrest? We Americans are not naturally 
grumblers. Optimism with us closely approaches to a 
religion. How then is it that the spirit of protest has 
become epidemic? 

Again, what means the sudden stirrings in the 
world of Labor, the solidifying of their aims and 
tactics, the rapid rise of the 


political prisoners; 


“The platform of the Farmer-Labor party 
demands the restoration of civil liberties, 
including free speech, free press and free 
assemblage, the right of asylum; return of 
the Department of Justice to the functions 
for which it was created; amnesty for all 


sedition laws, protection of the rights of 
the worker to strike,” says Parley Parker 
Christensen 


ers on easier terms. They have in- 
augurated a state housing pro- 
gram—the only constructive move 
in these states to solve the housing 
situation. They are nearing com- 
pletion on a state erected and state 
owned mill and grain elevator in 
Grand Forks that will be the larg- 
est of its kind in the country when 
finished, They have done this in the 
face of tremendous obstacles, the enemy fighting every 
move in the courts. Only recently was the last legal ob- 
stacle removed by the Supreme Court decision holding 
the North Dakota enterprizes constitutional. 

Yes, you say, but what has this to do with the Na- 
tional Farmer-Labor party? Everything. In a large 
measure, the men who battled for the Farmer-Labor 
program under Non-Partizan League auspices are 
back of the new Farmer-Labor 


repeal of espionage, 











Labor press, the development of 
the codperative movement, the 
activity of farmers’ organiza- 
tions in politics, the Non-Parti- 
zan League victories. In North 
Dakota the state has gone over 


people 
so completely to the Farmer- 


This article is the sixth of the series in 
which each candidate for President of the 
United States has presented in the Inde- 
pendent his message to the American 


party. They are kin in their 
programs for reconstruction. 
Many of those who did yeoman 
work, like Duncan McDonald, 
in touring the western states 
for the League program are 





now [Continued on page 170 
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Sizing Up Senators 


Some Significant Facts for Voters About the Men Up for Election This Fall 
By Susan Brown Bristol 


HE record made by the United States Senate, 

particularly during the last two years, naturally 

causes the voters of the country no little anxiety 

as to the personnel of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. 

Thirty-four candidates are asking us on November 2 
to vote them seats in the Senate of the United States 
for the next six years. Repre- 
senting the people of the 
United States in Congress is, or 
should be, pretty serious busi- 
ness. 

Who are the men who come 
before us asking our votes, that 
they, in turn, may “save our 
country” for, and to, us? Do 





ing our proxies in their hands? 
Have they vision on the im- 
portant issues which today face 
us? Do they feel the necessity 
of throwing their strength with 
those who are trying to make 
impossible a repetition of the 
last four unspeakably. awful 
years? Are they men who ap- 
preciate that peace is the 
world’s first need? And are 
they willing to accept as a basis 
for peace the plans so far pro- 
posed, modifying these as may 
be found necessary to attain the 
end sought by a world weary 
of war and war’s aftermath? 
Or are they men satisfied to 
float into office upon any craft 
which is warranted surely to 
land them at the door of the 
United States Senate? Are they 
more than content to leave, for the present, serious 
consideration of this supreme issue, as they intimate 
that later (and how much later one cannot help won- 
dering) this troublesome question might be relegated 
to Senator Harding’s “Association of Nations,” even 
tho, to date, this is, to be sure, of extremely cobwebby 
structure? Are they men who realize that the present 
high cost of living is a question which should be dealt 
with by the Congress of 














©) Western Newspaper 

Miss Anne Martin, suf- 

fragist, ran for Senator 

from Nevada at the last 

election and is a candi- 
date again this year 


welfare of the people? Are 
they men who will stand for 
progressive measures? Or 
are they men who may be 
counted upon to spend their 
energies, and our money, in 
pointing out to us the glories 
of the past? 

Thirty-three States will 
elect thirty-four Senators. 
Alabama will elect two, on 
account of the regular ex- 
piration of the term of Sena- 
tor Oscar W. Underwood, 

















Senator Cummins of Iowa is 
finding that organized labor 
refuses to support the re- 


their records justify us in plac- . 


election of the sponsor of 
the ee railroad 
ill 


and the expiration of the 
term of Senator B. B. 
Comer, who was appointed 
to succeed the late Senator Bankhead. Another ad in- 
terim term which expires is that of Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, appointed to succeed Senator Mar- 
es For this vacancy Senator Glass is himself a candi- 
ate. 

Aside from Senator Harding, the following four mem- 
bers of the present Senate have voluntarily retired: 
Senators Gay of Louisiana, 
Thomas of Colorado, Johnson 
of South Dakota, and Sher- 
man of Illinois, 

The following four were re- 
tired, thru defeat in the 
‘primaries: Senators Gore -of 
Oklahoma, Gronna of North 
Dakota, Kirby of Arkansas, 
and Hoke Smith of Georgia. 

Twenty-three Senators have 
been renominated: Senators 
Benkham of Kentucky, 
Brandegee of Connecticut, 
Chamberlain of Oregon, Cum- 
mins of Iowa, Curtis of Kan- 
sas, Dillingham of Vermont, 
Fletcher of Florida, Hender- 
son of Nevada, Jones of 
Washington, Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, Moses of New Hamp- 
shire, Nugent of Idaho, Over- 
man of North Carolina, Pen- 

















&) Underwood 

Senator Boies. Penrose 
irom Pennsylvania has 
been reélected regularly 
for a quarter of a cen 
tury. Why worry now? 





the United States? And, 
equally important, are 
they willing to deal with 
it? Are they men who 
believe that the issue of 
prohibition, in its vari- 
ous ramifications, is one 
of vital importance to 
the nation? Or, do they 
oppose prohibition and 
its enforcement with the 
slogan, “The liberty of 
the people must be pre- 
served”? Are they men 








rose of Pennsylvania, Phelan of Cali- 
fornia, Ellison D. Smith of South Caro- 
lina, John Walter Smith of Maryland, 
Marcus A. Smith of Arizona, Smoot of 
Utah, Spencer of Missouri, Underwood of 
Alabama, Wadsworth of New York, and 
Watson of Indiana. 

The table at the end of this article gives 
by states the entire list of candidates for 
election to the Senate this fall. 

Both parties are making a hard fight 
for Senate control. In several States the 
smoke of battle is thick, and for reason. 
For at last we are beginning to realize 








who have favored 

“special privilege” to in- 

terests as against the 
148 
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Tom Watson, anti-League, anti-war, anti-Wilson, is 
Georgia’s new Democratic candidate 


that when our representatives have be- 
trayed our trust, just retribution may be 
meted out—to be sure, by only one means, 
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but that a most effective one 
—the polls. 

One of the liveliest battles 
at present being waged by 
any Senatorial candidate is 
that of Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., of New 
York, whose record at pres- 
ent is under heavy fire. Even 
tho former Senator Chaun- 
cey M. Depew has “known 
Mr. Wadsworth from boy- 
hood,” has “watched his ca- 
reer with great interest,” 
and feels that “with his ad- 
mirable equipment and dem- 
onstrated ability New York 
will honor herself and do a 
valuable service to the country by again electing,” etc., 
etc.; even tho former President Jacob Gould Schurman 
of Cornell University pleads, “For what he is and 
stands for, for 
what he has done 
in his first term 
in the Senate 
and will do if re- 
turned in the 
second, let us 
give Senator 
Wadsworth the 
indorsement of 
anoverwhelming 
majority”; even 
tho Ex-Senator 
Elihu Root cabled 
from Europe 
greetings con- 
gratulating both 


Paul Thompson 


Senator Brandegee from 

Connecticut asks for reélec- 

tion on a record of opposi- 

tion to the League, to pro- 

hibition and to woman 
suffrage 

















(©) Keystone View 


The “dry” forces and the suffragists in 
New York are supporting a woman candi- 


date, Mrs. Ella Boole, for Senator in oppo- Senator Wads- 
sition to Senator Wadsworth worth and the 
United States up- 


on the Senator’s success in the primaries, in the minds 
of many citizens of the State of New York there still 
remain grave doubts as to the desirability of aiding 
Senator Wadsworth in his plans to return to the Sen- 
ate. And the reason for doubt on the part of these per- 
sons is Senator Wadsworth’s previous record, both in 
the New York State Legislature and in the United 
States Senate. When a man in this day and age votes 
against enfranchising half of the citizens of the coun- 
try; when on all phases of the question of prohibition 
his recorded votes are “wet”; when on the Senate floor 
he explains that he voted against the prohibition 
amendment because he “believed that such a proposal 
had no place in the Constitution, and .. . because 
. . . the people in great communities of this country 
were competent to decide that matter for themselves’ ; 
when upon twenty-seven measures of interest to labor, 
he is recorded as having voted favorably five times, un- 
favorably fifteen times, and as failing to vote seven 
times ; when the records, both in Albany and in Wash- 
ington, show him to have cast his vote for “special 
privileges” in the interest of the few at the expense of 
the many—these counts, even leaving out of considera- 
tion his attitude on the question of world peace, and 
his championship of compulsory military training, have 
caused others than the Non-Partizan Senatorial Com- 
mittee, from whom the slogan is quoted, to feel that 
“Mr. Wadsworth’s place is in the home.” 

In connection with the New York situation, it is of 
interest to note that the “dry” forces are supporting a 
woman, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, for the Senate. 
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It is asserted by the Re- 
publicans that in Pennsyl- 
vania Senator Boies Penrose 
—the man credited with 
holding in the palm of his 
hand “the politics of the na- 
tion’—“without doubt will 
attain a majority which 
must be reckoned in hun- 
dreds of thousands,” and 
that “it is hardly likely that 
his majority will be less than 
half a million”; indeed, the 
Pennsylvania Republicans 
say “any active campaign in 
this State is unnecessary, so 
far as the national organiza- 
tion is concerned.” 

A statement such as this causes the eyes of the un- 
initiated to roll wide open with astonishment. The in- 
nocent asks: “What can the record of Senator Penrose 
have been that a majority of such proportions is fore- 
seen for him?” E 

Upon consulting the Congressional Record one finds 
that Senator Penrose has always been an opponent of 
suffrage; that once he voted favorably upon ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with the Lodge reservations, while 
at the second vote he was 


©) Underwood 
The Republicans of Utah 
are expected to reélect 
Senator Smoot for his 
fourth term, and keep the 
G. O. P. triumvirate un- 
broken 





Saat: paired unfavorably with Sena- 
tor Harding; that he favored 
the Esch-Cummins railroad 
bill, by many regarded as “the 
most pronounced special in- 
terest legislation that ever 
came out of Congress’; that 
he voted unfavorably upon the 
“ Federal Child Labor bill; that 
upon fifty-nine labor meas- 
ures he voted, or was paired, 
favorably, fourteen times; un- 
favorably, nineteen times; and 
upon twenty-six measures he 
is recorded as not voting. 
But these facts do not an- 
swer the innocent’s question 
with entire satisfaction, and 














the innocent is left in be- 
©) Paul Thompson wilderment. 
The Assistant Secretary In Connecticut, Senator 


of State, Breckinridge 

Long, is the Democratic 

candidate for Senator 
from Missouri 


Frank B. Brandegee, a “regu- 
lar,” renominated by the Re- 
publi- [Continued on page 169 
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Two vigorous anti-suffragists who are forced this fall to ask the 
women to help reélect them: Senator Wadsworth of New York 
(left) and Senator Moses of New Hampshire 

















The Battle of Blane Mont 


The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 
By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 


N tracing the martial career of America’s forces 

in Europe we have now seen those forces fight 

their earliest battles in the spring of 1918 by scat- 

tered divisions flung into the line to avert a crisis 
in Allied affairs and have followed them as a united 
army from their first swift victory at St. Mihiel thru 
the long and exhausting phases of the battle of the 
Meuse-Argonne, There remains only to recount the 
work of the divisions which, removed from the main 
body of the American army, fought under French or 
British command in distant sectors of the battle front 
during the last stages of the war. Because they were, 
in a sense, out of the focus of public attention, which 
was focussed upon the main armies under the direc- 
tion of General Pershing, the soldierly achievements 
of the men of these divisions sometimes seem to have 
been overlooked, tho they were, in fact, deserving of as 
much commendation from their countrymen as were 
those of our troops on any field. 

While the struggle of America’s main armies was 
at its hight in the Meuse Argonne sector, the roar of 
battle was thundering crescendo along the whcle 
length of the line from the Argonne to the Channel. 
One after another the French and British and Bel- 
gian armies, responding to the will of the Allied su- 
preme commander, attacked and drove the enemy back 
thru line after line of his elaborately prepared de- 
fenses. To maintain without relaxation the final su- 
preme effort, so that the enemy might have no moment’s 
opportunity of recovery, no chance to avert his ap- 
proaching complete overthrow, the crying need of every 
Allied army and army group commander was for men; 
men to replace the wastage of the terrific battle and to 
maintain the decisive superiority of numbers. 

The great reservoir of Allied man power in the last 
summer and autumn of the war was America; indeed, 
as has already been pointed out, it was only the incom- 
ing divisions of United States troops, arriving in the 
last months of the war at the rate of approximately 
300,000 men per month, which had first produced and 
later was able to maintain the superiority of numbers 
essential to a continuous offensive. Moreover, the qual- 
ity attained by the American troops after they had ex- 
perienced sufficient front line service to be familiar 
with the exactions of battle, was so high that French 
and British commanders were importunate for Ameri- 
can divisions to serve in their armies, not merely for 
the sake of added numbers, but for the heartening ef- 
fect of the unwearied American spirit upon their own 
troops. Altho General Pershing was amge opposed to 
a general policy of em- 


of 1918 when the British were sorely in need of rein- 
forcements, a number of American divisions had taken 
up their training. On the French front the problem 
was not quite so simple since to be used here Ameri- 
can troops had to be taken from the zone of the Ameri- 
can armies themselves. 

It will be remembered that on the morning of Sep- 
tember 26, when the First American Army attacked 
between the Meuse and the Argonne with nine divisions 
in line, the Fourth French Army, under General Gou- 
raud, with twelve divisions in line, also attacked on the 
portion of the Champagne front extending from the 
Argonne to the Suippe River, a distance of about thir- 
ty-five kilometers. The mission of General Gouraud’s 
army was twofold: to assist the First American Army 
in “pinching out” the enemy from the Argonne Forest 
and, on the opposite end of the line, to outflank the 
strong German positions in front of Rheims and force 
the enemy to fall back from the vicinity of that long 
beleaguered and piteously devastated city. In the latter 
task General Gouraud was ably seconded by General 
Guillaumat’s Fifth French Army on the Chemin des 
Dames, northwest of Rheims. 

The Fourth Army began its hard task with distin- 
guished success, driving the Germans back*thru their 
successive trench systems in the naked Champagne 
plains to depths of from six to twelve kilometers during 
the first week of the continuous attack and capturing 
such formidable positions, famous in the fighting of 
previous years, as Navarin Farm, Souain, the Buttes of 
Tahure, Mesnil and Somme-Py. But the French reserves 
at the disposal of the Fourth Army were limited and 
as the divisions in line, at the beginning of October, 
approached that state of exhaustion described as “ex- 
pended,” there still remained ahead of them some un- 
conquered positions of great strength. Among the most 
powerful of these were the hights of Blanc Mont and 
the strongholds on its flanks at Medeah Farm and St. 
Etienne-a-Arnes. The importance of Blanc Mont re- 
sided in the fact that it was the dominating crest of the 
ridge of high ground lying between the Py River on 
the south and the Arnes on the north. So long as the 
enemy retained it he could maintain his position before 
Rheims; when it should be lost, he would be compelled 
to fall back to the Aisne River on this entire section of 
his front. 

In these circumstances the French high command 
called upon General Pershing for reinforcements and 
he responded by loaning to General Gouraud, especial- 
ly for the conquest of Blanc Mont, the 2nd Division of 

regulars, which since the 





ploying American troops 





except in American 
armies, he was never deaf 
to requests for aid when it 
was evident that Ameri- 
can strength could be 
spared from his own army 
andeffectively used for ad- 
vancing the Allied armies 
on other fronts, This was 
particularly easy on the 
British front, behind 
which, in accordance with 
the policy of the spring 
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March 27, 








This is the eighth of a series of articles in which Captain 
Hanson tells the complete story of what the American 
troops did on the battle line in France—a series written 
from a thoro study of the official records and with the 
background of actual experience overseas. “Up the Line 
was published in The Independent of 
“Those Desperate Days at Chateau-Thierry” in 
the April 24 number, “Zero Hour Along the Marne” May 
29, “One Day’s Work at St. Mihiel” June 19-26, “Covered 
with Mud and Glory” July 24-31, “Getting on to Berlin” 
August 28, and “Our Greatest Victory” 


St. Mihiel operation had 
been in rest south of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
the 36th Division, of 
Texas and Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard troops, 
which came directly from 
the Bar-sur-Aube train- 
ing area, having never 
been in action before. The 
troops of the 2nd Division 
advanced thru the ruined 


September 25 village of Somme-Py on 














the night of October 1-2 
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and relieved the French 
61st Division in a line of 
captured German trenches 
less than a_ kilometer 
north of the village. Gen- 
eral Lejeune established 
his headquarters in 
Somme-Py and the rear 
elements of his division, 
supported still further 
back by General William 
R. Smith’s troops of the 
36th Division, took up po- 
sitions in the vicinity of 
that place in such shelter 
as already existed or 
could be created against 
the searching German ar- 
tillery fire in the open and 
thoroly devastated coun- 
try. : 
Anyone who has not 
actually seen it would find 
it difficult to visualize the 
forbidding aspect in war- 
time of the Champagne 
battle zone. Always the 
most sterile and thinly 
populated portion of 
France, the country then, 
under the continual lash- 
ing of shells and the bur- 
rowing shovels and picks 
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The Blanc Mont sector in the fall of 1918 was among the 

strongest enemy positions still to be conquered. Its importance 

lay in the fact that it was the dominating crest of a ridge of high 

ground lying between the Py River on the south and the Arnes 

on the north and so long as the enemy retained it, he could 
maintain his position before Rheims 
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Mont, covered with the 
trenches of the enemy 
constituting his last com- 
pleted defensive zone, lay 
nearly three kilometers 
northwest of the 2nd Di- 
vision’s front up gradual- 
ly swelling slopes broken 
at frequent intervals by 
narrow plantations of 
small pines. Between the 
hill crest and the Ameri- 
can front were many lines 
of wire guarding the 
slopes and lacing the plan- 
tations of pines, while in- 
numerable machine gun 
nests were cunningly hid- 
den among the thickets, 
over which the distant 
German artillery was able 
to throw its protecting 
curtains of shells. 

The consolidation of its 
positions and local fight- 
ing to drive out detach- 
ments of Germans who 
still clung stubbornly to 
parts of the Essen Trench, 
particularly near “the 
hook,” occupied General 
Lejeune’s men during 
their first day in the sec- 





of contending armies, as- 

sumed the aspect of an inferno. The barren hills, roll- 
ing in gradual slopes up to low but vastly spreading 
summits, were seamed everywhere with the zigzag 
gashes of trench lines, each one marked by the yellow- 
ish white chalk thrown up from beneath the thin coat- 
ing of surface soil. Interspersed with broad mats of 
rusty wire entanglements, the trench lines stretched 
away in every direction as far as the eye could see, 
scarcely concealed anywhere by the sparse growth of 
pine trees which, set in long, narrow “plantations” on 
the slopes to check the soil erosion, seem almost the 
only useful vegetation that the land will support. Dug- 
outs and abris and dumps dotted every slightly shel- 
tered spot back from the front lines; every shell hole 
of the countless thousands was a gaping, chalk-encir- 
cled wound in the earth, often littered with the bones 
of some man or horse upheaved by the explosion. And 
over the whole vast panorama of desolation the ghastly 
ruins of the widely scattered villages were visible for 
miles across the unbroken waste. In such a land as this 
it was that the 2nd and 36th American Divisions were 
called upon in October, 1918, to exert all the strength 
that was in them for the conquest of one of those huge, 
bare hilltops which dominated the country about it; 
Blane Mont. 

The Essen Trench, in which the advance elements of 
the 2nd Division relieved the French, was a part of 
the intermediate German defensive line in this sector. 
It had just been taken by the French in hard fighting 
and reorganized to face north instead of south. Im- 
mediately to the left of the 2nd Division, which had 
now become the left element of the French 24th Corps, 
a powerful segment of the intermediate position, known 
as the hook of the Essen Trench, had not yet been 
taken by the French 21st Division, which was attack- 
ing it and this fact produced infinite difficulties for the 
Americans when they commenced their advance against 
the German lines on Blanc Mont. The crest of Blanc 





tor. Early on the morning 
of the 3rd, however, everything was in readiness to at- 
tack. The 9th Infantry was in front line on the right, 
supported by the 23rd Infantry and the 6th Marines 
were on the left. In the center the 5th Marines were to 
await the advance of the flank regiments past a small 
but strongly organized bit of woods called the Bois de 
la Vipere and then to follow in support after the inner 
companies of the attack regiments should have mopped 
up the wood and united their front beyond it. All the 
divisions on that part of the line were to attack simul- 
taneously, the 21st, to the left of the Americans, clear- 
ing the hook of the Essen Trench and then attacking 
St. Etienne, while on the right the 67th Division was 
to conquer the strong positions on the ridge at Medeah 
Farm. The general direction of attack of all divisions 
was northwestward. 

Following a violent artillery preparation of five min- 
utes duration delivered by the guns of the 2nd Field 
Artillery Brigade, the American infantry and marines 
moved forward at about daybreak, the artillery prepar- 
ation changing to a barrage as they started. Two bat- 
talions of French tanks, the 2nd and 3rd, which 
accompanied the attacking troops, behaved very 
gallantly and rendered most valuable assistance. 
The Germans met the advance with intense fire, their 
infantry and machine gunners holding to their posi- 
tions with determination. But the attack, nevertheless, 
forged ahead and before noon the Americans had 
cleared the open slopes and the group of plantations 
called the Grand Bois de Somme-Py, piercing the 
enemy’s double line of trenches and gaining the crest 
of Blanc Mont. On the right the 67th similarly gained 
its first objective at Medeah Farm. But on the left the 
21st Division was unable, despite gallant efforts, to cap- 
ture the hook of Essen Trench and from its deep hill- 
slope excavations the marines, who had now advanced 
far beyond it, were exposed to decimating fire in flank 
and rear. In the afternoon a [Continued on page 173 









Rheumatism? There’s No Such Disease! 


By William Brady, M. D. 





ROFES- 





SOR Chit- 

tenden, 

the emi- 
nent authority on 
nutrition, had suf- 
fered for a long 
time with persist- 
ent “rheumatism” 
of the knee joint. 
In the course of 
his studies in nu- 
trition he person- 
ally adopted a 





“I TAKE MY OWN MEDICINE!” 


Says Dr. Brady, and he might have added that thousands of 
other people all over the United States and Canada are taking 
it, too. For Dr. Brady has lectured widely thruout the United 
States and Canada, he has written numerous instruction 
pamphlets issued by the state health departments; he is the 
author of several books—including “Unromantic Etiology” 
and “The High Cost of Sickness,” and he conducts the “health 
departments” of two hundred or so daily newspapers. 


mechanical proce- 
dures, thought 
waves, tidal waves 
of plausibility and 
essences of rattle- 
snake and pole- 
cat to be -coped 
with, So we gave 
up trying to prove 
. that there is no 
cure for rheuma- 
tism and compro- 
mized on the ver- 














dict that there is 





regimen in which 

not only the protein content but the fuel value of all 
elements was reduced considerably below the amounts 
usually deemed essential. In the first eight months on 
this meager diet Professor Chittenden lost nearly 
twenty pounds in body weight. He was taking less than 
forty grams (about one and one-third ounces) of pro- 
tein daily, whereas the average adult consumes over 
one hundred grams of protein daily. Two months of 
this time he spent at a fishing resort and often rowed 
his boat eight or ten miles a day, without any break- 
fast, and “with much greater freedom from fatigue 
and muscular soreness than in previous years on a 
fuller dietary.” The “rheumatism” disappeared, as did 
“bilious attacks” and sick headaches to which he had 
long been subject. 

It requires considerable courage, to fast or to reduce 
the ration far below the customary allowance, if you 
do not understand nutrition. Knowledge, however, tends 
to dispel this fear, as knowledge dispels most fears. 

It would be childish to imagine that the cure for 
rheumatism is a restriction of the daily allowance of 
protein to one-third of the customary amount. This 
assumption would be perfectly sound if there were such 
a disease as rheumatism, But there is no such disease. 

One source of the much advertised uric acid is the 
protein of the food. How simple, therefore, to do away 
with all the manifold evils of uric acid by just eschew- 
ing all protein. But, alas, another source of uric acid 
is muscular activity. Still, it is conceivable that one 
might abolish muscular activity and thus be freed of 
rheumatism. Alas once more, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that uric acid ever causes rheumatism, supposing 
for a moment there is such a disease as rheumatism. 
There is no evidence that uric acid is a cause of any 
disease of man. This is a mean thing to say in the face 
of positive patent medicine assurance to the contrary, 
but it is no meaner than what has already been said 
about rheumatism. Protein, alas for the third and last 
time, is moreover an indispensable element in nutrition. 
If we delete it entirely from the ration we cannot live, 
at least not happily; conceivably one might vegetate 
on a protein-free diet for many months. 

A good many years ago we doctors started out to 
prove to the world that there is no remedy or com- 
bination of remedies in the mineral, vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdoms which may be considered good for 
rheumatism. It looked feasible enough at first. We 
really thought that in time we would arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion, but little did we dream of the in- 
terminable changes which were to be rung on the title 
of rheumatism, and less did we imagine the incal- 
culable number of drug combinations, baths, diets, 
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actually no such 
condition or disease as rheumatism. 

Since arriving at this judgment we have been just 
as popular with victims of the disease as ever we were 
when we had certain formulas which we “let on” were 
good for the rheumatism. 

Nowadays a good share of a doctor’s income is earned 
by undoing things which the medical fathers were paid 
a good share of their income for doing. It will at once 
occur to the more or less dull-witted reader that this is 
merely a clumsy way of saying that the popular health 
delusions of the day are the exploded medical fallacies 
of a generation ago. Every time a medical myth explodes 
the eager laity gathers up the fragments and preserves 
them as souvenirs. Thus some people are still taking 
medicines and mineral waters to clear uric acid from 
the system; and others are still eating white meat only; 
— yet others are still partial to flannel of a scarlet 

ue. 

Science, not I, says there is no such disease as rheu- 
matism; medical science, not Christian. If you happen 
to have rheumatism please don’t be annoyed with med- 
ical science, for she is doing the best she can with a 
vexed subject. Vexed subjects are hard to deal with. 
They are prone to be pessimistic. Now one of the essen- 
tials in clearing up what masquerades as rheumatism 
is optimism. The optimists have a fair chance to get 
well; the pessimists are practically wedded for life to 
their infirmities. 

An optimist is a patient who, having sacrificed some 
of his proudest teeth, two tonsils and his gall-sac with- 
out apparent benefit to his lameness, submits to an 
exploration of his maxillary sinus in. the hope that 
there, at last, the doctors may find that elusive septic 
focus which is at the bottom of the whole trouble. A 
pessimist is a one-best-bet kind of valetudinarian. He 
hangs on to his rheumatism, and calls it rheumatism, 
and takes or tries everything Tom, Dick or Harry 
recommends for the rheumatism for ten years or so, 
then grudgingly gives up those four old infected tooth 
roots which have troubled him off and on right along, 
and, not experiencing the expected rejuvenation, de- 
votes the remainder of his years to knocking the med- 
ical profession, pills, potions, dentists, the x-ray, and 
all that sort of thing. 

Chronic rheumatism is a vulgar way of saying con- 
firmed pessimism. The victim of chronic rheumatism 
is a one-test rheumatic. He gives the focal infection 
theory a single test—provided it doesn’t cost more than 
four old teeth or a pair of thoroly disreputable tonsils 
—and if the rheumatism fails to react positively the 
short-sighted fellow concludes that the focal infection 
theory is all bosh, without [Continued on page 172 
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Republicans Who Will Vote for Cox 


This manifesto is signed by 150 men and women who have in the past been associated with the Republican or 
the National Progressive parties. Among them are fifteen of the twenty Republican officers of the League to En- 
force Peace, who have put themselves on record during the present campaign. The Presidents of Vassar, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke and Bryn Mawr, the leading colleges for women, are included. Clergymen of every leading denom- 
ination have added their names to the list. A number of veterans of the Great War have left their party to work for 
the League of Peace. Several of the signers, including Theodore Marburg, ex-Minister to Belgium; Herbert Par- 
sons, former member of Congress; George C. Holt, United States Judge (retired) ; and W. H. Nichols, former Pro- 
gressive National Committeeman from Vermont, have held office within the Republican or Progressive organiza- 
tions or have represented their party in public positions. Four of the signers are Republicans of The Independent 
staff: Hamilton Holt, Edwin E. Slosson, Preston Slosson and J. Stuart Hamilton, 


E, the undersigned, who have usually supported 
the Republican or National Progressive tickets, 

\ | have been trained in political traditions empha- 
sizing the international responsibilities of America. From 
Lincoln to Roosevelt and Taft, each successive Republican 
administration has labored for a closer understanding 
among the nations of the world. 

The present Republican leadership, which has nominated 
Senator Warren G. Harding for the Presidency, has re- 
pudiated these traditions. This leadership has permitted 
the Republican party to become a “little America” party, 
drifting toward national isolation and the relinquishment 
of any real responsibility for the general peace of the 
nations. 

We hold no brief for the present Administration or the 
details of its foreign or domestic policies. We do not in- 


sist on any particular wording of reservations to any ar- 


ticles of the Treaty. We have been tolerant of much hos- 
tility on the part of Republican Senators to some features 
of the Treaty, hoping that in the end they would agree to 
a reasonable compromize and that 





of narrow nationalism to advocate a League of Nations. 
True Republican statesmanship would have welcomed 
and supported the Covenant. It would have sought to 
strengthen, rather than to weaken, its effective guarantees 
against aggression. It would have insisted on our need of 
the League as the one possible means of reducing arma- 
ments and the crushing burden of taxation they cause. It 
would have seen in the League the one practicable means 
of restoring and increasing the authority of international 
law and its agencies designed ultimately to supplant war. 

War is the worst evil that exists on earth. The last war 
was the worst that has ever happened. The next, if per- 
mitted, will be far more horrible. During the late war 
everyone agreed that it was imperative to adopt some 
measures to prevent its recurrence. The question confront- 
ing America is whether we shall accept the existing League 
or insist upon a new international agreement having the 
same object. 

It is now too late to talk of a new “Association of Na- 
tions,” to be created under Republican auspices. The pro- 
posal to ask forty-three member 





the Treaty could be ratified with | 
the patriotic agreement of a ma- 
jority of both great American 
parties. We did not desire that a 
cause which should have served 
to unite all parties in the same 
spirit of common service which 
won the Great War should be 
made a basis of party difference 
in the present campaign. 

We regret the issue. But we 
cannot avoid it. “National isola- 
tion” has never been a Republi- 
can watchword. It shall not be 
ours. 

Such Republican statesmen a? 
Andrew D. White, Joseph H. 
Choate and Elihu Root labored for 








nations to “scrap” the existing 
League, enter another Peace Con- 
ference, and agree on some un- 
defined experiment, can no long- 
er be taken seriously. 

Already the Council of the 
League has held nine important 
sessions. 

The full Assembly of forty- 
three member nations meets this 
November. 

The plan of the International 
Court has been formulated, with 
the active participation of the 
Republican statesman and jurist, 
Elihu Root. 

Commissions on disarmament, 
financial and economic matters of 








the development of international 
law and for the organization of 
the.world thru the two Hague 
conferences. We would continue in the path they indicated. 

We cannot forget the interest of President McKinley 
and Secretary Hay in establishing peace with justice in 
the distant realm of China. 

Theodore Roosevelt as President intervened to halt the 
Russo-Japanese war. In his latter days he labored unto 
death to bring home to the American people the meaning 
of the great conflict in Europe. 

President Taft honored his party by his magnificent 
work for international arbitration and afterwards for the 
League of Nations. 

Justice Hughes left the Supreme Court bench to enter 
a campaign of protest against what he thought at that 
time was the indifference of the Administration to our 
international responsibilities. 

We hailed as a triumph of Republican principle Presi- 
dent Wilson’s abandonment of his party’s historic policy 


Marcus in New York Times. 


Taft: The little darling! He doesn’t mean it 


the highest importance to Amer- 
ica are at work. 

The Labor Conference has met 
and the International Labor Office is organized and active. 

Such important regions as Danzig and the Saar Valley 
are under the responsible authority of the League. 

Two serious international conflicts—Poland versus Lithu- 
ania; Sweden versus Finland—have been averted by the 
mediation of the Council of the League. 

All this and much more has been done. It should not 
and cannot be undone. To say that the League of Nations 
must be abandoned because it is already a failure, is to 
assert what is not true. With American participation the 
League will become even more effective. 

We want our country to stand first in the councils of na- 
tions. We want our country to share fully in the great de- 
cisions which are shaping the future of the world. We 
cannot endorse Senator Harding’s policy of “America 
last.” 

In the absence of definite assurances that the Republi- 
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can candidates will use their full influence to bring the 
United States into the League with such reservations as 
may be acceptable to the American people, we urge all Re- 
publicans and Progressives who put patriotism above 
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party, to join with us in working and voting for. James 
M. Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and for those Sena- 
torial candidates who stand honestly and frankly for rati- 
fication of the Treaty and adherence to the League. 


Why Vote for Harding 


By Talcott Williams 


on both sides been in doubt as to their vote. A dis- 


N: in ten Presidential elections have so many men 
tinguished member of a great but not old University 


flatly refused to vote for either candidates because neither. 


is fit to be President. But the two men now running match 
many men who have had a chance to be President. 

Forty men have “run for President” before this year, 
either in the first or second place. Three are indisputably 
great: Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln. Six are known to 
all the American public, but with three exceptions, not 
much abroad: Jackson, Grant, Cleveland, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Wilson. Nine in all, thirty-one left: Adams, Adams, 
Blaine, Bryan, Buchanan, Burr, Cass, Clay, Clinton, Doug- 
las, Frémont, Garfield, Greeley, Hancock, Harrison, Harri- 
son, Hayes, Hughes, King, McClellan, Madison, Monroe, 
Parker, Pierce, Pinckney, Polk, Scott, Seymour, Taft, Tay- 
lor, Van Buren. 

Among these how many do you know the first name of or 
what year he ran for President and had just the chance 
which Harding and Cox have today? 

Any American citizen can vote with a good heart for 
either candidate. A vote for Harding or a vote for Cox 
does not rest exclusively on either man’s merit, but also on 
the parties and current issues. Neither organization is free 
from men in its leadership who ought not to be its leaders. 

The great mass will vote as they always have voted. I 
know counties and places which have gone on for sixty 
years in New England and Pennsylvania, voting substan- 
tially the same. Estimating election night, you can un- 
hesitatingly put down the majority on one side or the 
other feeling certain that when counted, the official count 
would not differ 10 per cent. Our elections are decided, not 
by the great party mass, but by voters who shift from one 
side to the other in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and in lesser degree, Illinois and other western states. 
In the last ten elections, five went against official predic- 
tions. Hayes looked beaten and was seated by just one 
electoral vote and the Electoral Commission. Blaine looked 
certain in 1884 and was beaten in the last week in New 
York by 1,149 in a total vote of 1,167,169. Harrison and 
the Republican organization and newspapers thought him 
sure in 1892, but he was beaten by the labor vote, as Hard- 
ing may be. The Roosevelt Republican split elected Wilson 
in 1912, when a Republican majority was certain in May. 
Hughes was believed to have won in 1916 even on the 
morning after election by every New York paper and Wil- 
son secured the presidency by 3,773 votes in California in 
a total vote in the state of 999,762. 

Senator Harding’s friends tried in September to get the 
College Presidents and the intellectuals to come out for 
him. They refused. Senator Harding’s Des Moines speech 
nearly started a land slide of independent brain tissue. Mr. 
Root, Mr. Wickersham, Mr. Cravath, with others, drew a 
statement, but before that could gather signatures, Senator 
Harding had to come out with the definite pledge published 
October 11th. The Senator knows as well as anyone else— 
he said so early, that Johnson and Borah have nowhere to 
go. The Independents have Cox to go to and enough may go 
to make Senator Harding most anxious in regard to New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio and Illinois, perhaps Connecticut 
and Wisconsin, Oregon and California. 


Both parties are pledged to some League; but if you 
want to make sure it is a good League, Defeat Anti-League 
Republican or Democratic Senators. - 

Vote against Moses in New Hampshire, Brandegee in 
Connecticut and above all, Wadsworth in New York. The 
defeat of these three men will give a League Senate. If 
any woman voter in many of these states votes for any 
of these three, men who have scoffed at her vote, her rights 
and her reform, she has the kindest, the most forgiving, the 
most turn-the-other-cheek-to-the-smiter heart that ever 
beat in a human bosom. 

Now that both parties are ready to compromise on a 
“League, agreement or association,” the best result may 
be secured, if the President and Senate belong to different 
parties. 


HESE are the issues over which the two parties face 
T each other :— 

League. Some international League is certain. The only 
issue is which party and which plan is the better able to 
do the work. No one, in either party, looks on the Covenant 
of a year ago as men did in July, 1919, in the enthusiasm 
of victory. On lesser issues, the League at Geneva is doing 
extremely well. The Aland Islands dispute between Sweden 
and Finland, colonies, organizing different bureaux and 
conferences on labor, finance, etc., have been admirably 
done. Unanimity was easy to secure over these. Without 
unanimity, the Council cannot act. On Poland, Russia, 
Latvia and Esthonia, Albania, Constantinople, the division 
of Turkey, unanimity could not be regained. The Council 
is deadlocked. Its powers are great; it cannot, under the 
unanimous vote required, exercise them. The agreement 
war brought, peace cannot secure. Many feel that negotia- 
tion leading to a court, whose decision is to be enforced by 
general action, is better than an executive Council since 
no great power will accept a majority or two-thirds and 
unanimity proves ineffective. 

Which will do this work best—a Republican or Demo- 
cratic administration? RK is 52 years since Grant was 
elected, 1868. For 16 years the Democratic Secretaries of 
State have been Bayard, Gresham, Olney, Bryan, Lansing, 
Colby. For 38 years the Republican Secretaries of State 
have been Fish, Evarts, Blaine, Frelinghuysen, Foster, 
Sherman, Hay, Root, Bacon, Knox. Which party has had 
the better list to do this big world reorganization? Which 
has it now? 

Labor. “The nation proposes to be master in its own 
house,” said Lloyd George when a general railroad strike 
tried to dictate to England. This is the spirit of the Re- 
publican platform and Senator Harding’s policy. The “open 
shop,” order preserved, law supreme over all, this is the 
Republican platform. Governor Cox refused to send the 
National Guard to keep order at strikes, and pledges him- 
self to use no Federal troops to keep order in strikes. He 
opposes injunctions. This is a clear-cut issue. Law and 
order are better than men, however good. 

Legislation on Social Issues. Governor Cox proposes 
“progressive” legislation to form new institutions, give 
labor larger organic power and State functions more power 
and more powers. Senator Harding proposes sanitation, 
hygiene, training and aid for coming mothers, wide ex- 
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tension of education. Their two plans overlap, but on the 


whole, I believe in fewer deaths, more births and babies, 
more and better schools for the people, than new plans, 
institutions, powers and organization for labor. 

The same broad line runs thru all the other issues. The 
Democratic party has issued bonds wholesale to build ships; 
but objects to giving American tonnage 5 per cent advantage 
on imports. Credits have been multiplied ($300,000,000 for 
farm loans, $1,500,000,000 advanced to railroad and other 
companies by the Finance corporation) ; while the Republi- 
can party urges the development of farm education, new 
methods, pedigree seeds and, as in the Esch-Cummins Rail- 
road law, responsibility placed on railroad owners. Repub- 
licans criticize currency inflation by banks, and ask the 
repeal of excess profits taxes; the Democrats defend the 
taxes and a Republican Comptroller of the Currency, J. S. 
Williams, attacks the steps by which the Federal Reserve 
Banks brought deflation by higher interest rate. 
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A broad principle ran thru their differences, the 
Republicans trusting to an international court, and the 
Democrats to an international council which adds to the 
powers of the President; Republican policy looking to law 
and order, Democratic to labor, privilege for labor organ- 
ization, the one turning to health, sanitation and educa- 
tion, the other to new government machinery, one to bond 
issues and more currency, the other to a greater product, 
internal developments, to a preference for American ton- 
nage, and self controlled railroads, less taxation on capital 
and more capital for investment. 

It is this return to sober development, solid credits, a 
reliance on producing more rather than issuing more bonds, 
more. health and strength rather than more grants and aids 
to “labor,” which leads Governor Cox and my dear friend 
and most effective protagonist, Mr. Norman Hapgood, to 
call Senator Harding and the Republican party “Reac- 
tionary.” 


Why Vote for Cox 


By Norman Hapgood 


the American voter this season thru the columns of 

The Independent. The circumstances, to be sure, have 
been severe. Mental fatigue, impatience with ideas, desire 
to be rid of everything except “business,” do not compose 
a stimulating atmosphere, and I fear it is the atmosphere 
at present prevailing in this country. As a text let me 
quote from a letter to me from one of the soundest politi- 
cal observers in the country: 


I: has been to me an interesting experience to address 


The appeal to reason and the higher nature of Americans pre- 
supposes a moral state of mind which is non-existent at this 
time in this country. It is a terrible thing to admit; but I 
believe it to be true. We are going down into deep water. No 
kind of political action is going to save us, and none of the 
social machinery we have been so long tinkering with; but only 
a revolt of the so€l. 

President Eliot issued a splendid call to a higher stand- 
point; a few other writers in the campaign have been 
worthy of the things at stake. Some distinguished Repub- 
licans, like Mr. Parsons, have shown independence in a 
great emergency; but dishearteningly large has been the 
number of able and outstanding citizens who have lent 
their countenance to “back to normalcy”; to the running 
away from principles that require energy and elevation 
and purpose; to the slump back toward the most material- 
istic and least interesting period in American history. 

Three years ago who in the United States would have 
ventured the opinion that by 1920 the country would be in 
such a state as seriously to consider electing to the Presi- 
dency the man who in those days, along from 1915 to 1917, 
was more often than any other selected by observers as 
the perfect example of an obedient, dull, and unimportant 
reactionary? 

The standpatter can do us nothing but harm in this 
present world, and above all the foolish, pliant tool of a 
standpatter. “With such creatures as the codfish,” says 
John Fiske, “the turtle, or the fly-catcher .. . the sphere 
of education is extremely limited. They get their education 
before they are born.” In savages the same stand-patism is 
found. “During the past three thousand years,” Fiske says, 
“much has been done to weaken this conservatism.” 

Yes, much. But the end is not yet. Nobody knows what 
will happen on November 2. It may be that we shall keep 
ahead like rational beings. It may be, on the other hand, 
that we shall go “back to normalcy.” Let us take together 
one last look at the issues involved. 

What are the outstanding reasons for voting for Cox? 
For purposes of final summary and simplicity they can be 


reduced to three. The order in which I would name those 
three is not the usual order. They would be: (1) Mexico. 
(2) The League of Nations. (3) Harding’s stand-patism, 
or rather more than stand-patism: his desire not to stand 
pat but to go as far back as he can get. The codfish at least 
stays where he is. 

Why do I put Mexico first? Far too little attention has 
been given to this issue. It ought in itself to be enough to 
decide. What is the explanation of the extraordinary in- 
terest that certain politicians have taken in Article X? 
They know too much to believe that Article X makes us 
appreciably more likely to get into war than we should be 
if we joined the League of Nations without that section. 
They know that Section X (as any reader of the Inde- 
pendent can see for himself by reading it) comes into effect 
at the end of a war. Other sections provide for the methods 
of prevention. This Section provides that if one country 
pounces on another country and defeats it, this “external 
aggression” shall not benefit the aggressor. There shall be 
no alienation of territory. There shall be no loss of political 
independence. Here it is: 

The members of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or 


danger of such aggression the council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Now read that Section with Mexico in your mind. There 
is another Section that specifically makes a favorite of us 
by endorsing the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doctrine, as 
we now interpret it, makes us advocate, judge, and jury in 
all disputes in the Western Hemisphere. In this modern in- 
terpretation we could pick a fight with Mexico on any pre- 
text and give her a good drubbing, and the League of Na- 
tions would be powerless under the Covenant. When we got 
thru with our glorious victory, however, it must be ad- 
mitted Article X would apply. We should be bound not to 
draw a new boundary for Mexico that would mean the 
annexation of her richest resources to the United States. 
Senator Fall knows that. He has not been the unpaid 
representative of the oil interests for nothing. His friend 
Lodge, who has been doing so much anti-Mexican fire-eat- 
ing, knows it also. The group of Senators whose hearts 
beat warm and strong for the special interests know it 
well. Penrose knows it, and Smoot, and Brandegee, and 
Reed, and that Senator who took under his special protec- 
tion armor-plate and the profiteering cause in general, 
Warren G. Harding of Ohio—he knows it also. Is his heart 
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less tender for oil than for armor-plate? Away with the 
thought. If he is elected, American enterprise in Mexico 
will be protected. If the Mexicans do not give us all the 
money-making privileges we demand we shall, if Harding 
and Fall and Lodge come into power, know how to handle 
them. There will be no Wilsonesque molly-coddling. First 
the ground will be prepared. The newspapers will be filled 
with outrages. The State Department will feed out crimes 
and other essays to the assembled correspondents. An ex- 
pedition will be sent in to rescue or protect some American 
citizens. There will be fighting. Full accounts will come out 
of treachery by Mexicans, murder, mutilation, starvation, 
dictatorship, nationalization of women, nationalization of 
children, rape, arson, and the desire of all Mexicans except 
seven or thereabouts to have the United States straighten out 
their affairs. More and more soldiers will be sent down. A 
good many will die of disease, and some will be killed. 
When the time comes for a settlement the question will 
come up: Shall our boys have died in vain? Shall all our 
sacrifices be for nothing? You can give the answer as well 
as I can. If you know the geography of Northern Mexico, 
and the location of the resources, you can come very close 
to drawing the new boundary line. 

That is my reason number one for preferring Cox to 
Harding. Cox believes that the Republican leaders have 
made up their minds to this program and he has spoken 
his own mind with satisfactory emphasis against the sup- 
posed obligation of this noble country to go to war to back 
up the money adventures of a handful of men who would 
like to get rich and have the ordinary taxpayer and the 
average mother stand the cost. As Senator Lodge puts it, 
“the time has come to put an end to this Mexican situation.” 
I think we may fairly say of Lodge and Harding what the 
League of Free Nations Association says of Fall: “No 
American oil company could have expected its paid attorney 
to ask for more.” As Mr. Taft once said: “The law of the 
League forbids the violation of the international 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal by force.’” 

So much for the plot to get us into a war with Mexico 
and get away with the loot without interference from 
Article X. There remains the question of the rest of the 
Covenant. The attacks on other clauses have almost en- 
tirely ceased. It is either rejected altogether, as by Johnson 
and Borah (and by Harding on Wednesdays and alternate 
Fridays after eleven), or the assault is concentrated on 
Article X, which I have sufficiently discussed. It is possible 
that the treaty will be resubmitted to the present Senate, 
and I hope President Wilson will take that step, 
leaving full responsibility on the Senate for its action. It 
will then have had the advantage of the “solemn referen- 
dum.” Of course I most deeply hope the answer will be 
made firm and unmistakable by the election of Cox. Even 
if, however, the answer is made uncertain and halting by 
the election of Harding, it will be better to give the present 
Senate an opportunity to get the subject out of the way. 
By accepting membership in the League, with or without 
silly and timid amendments, the Senate would incidentally 
save Harding the embarrassment of deciding whether he 
meant to betray Johnson and Borah or Lodge and Root. 
President Wilson, if Harding were elected, could scarcely 
refuse to sign the treaty with Senate reservations, since he 
would have had his referendum. 

There remains the general question of reaction: of “back 
to normalcy”; or as it is put in the language of the street, 
back to Hanna. I don’t blame reactionaries, who wish to 
hand the tariff back to the trusts, and give back to Wall 
Street full control of our credit, for voting for Harding. 

Such are the leading considerations. What helps Harding 
most is that after trying years the unthinking majority 
always tends to vote against the party in power. What 
ought to help Cox most is that on all the issues he is 
right. 
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Knocking the Bottom Out of 
British Business 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


F the coal miners of England succeed in carrying on 
ic strike they will accomplish what the German 

submarines could never do, the suppression of British 
shipping. It is quite as effective to cut off the motive power 
of a steamer as to sink her. England is an island and must 
feed her people from oversea. England is a manufacturing 
center and must keep up her commerce or perish. Eng-’ 
land’s unprecedented prosperity for the past hundred 
years has been built upon her black diamonds. By these 
she has become the mistress of all the seas and of one- 
quarter of the land. Her ships went out laden with coal 
and manufactured goods. They came back carrying food 
and raw materials. In this way all the world contributed 
to England’s greatness and no other nation could compete 
with her in commerce. But this fortunate cycle of trade 
is now broken. England is exporting less than half as 
much coal as she did before the war and coal that cost $1.54 
a ton to raise in’ 1913 costs $5.52 in 1920. A hundred thou- 
sand more men are employed in coal mining than before the 
war, but they turn out 47,000,000 tons a year less than in 
1913. Before the war men in the collieries were getting on 
the average $1.72 for eight hours’ work. During the past 
year they have been getting $4.44 for seven hours’ work 
and now they are demanding $150,000,000 more. The 
fundamental question is not whether they deserve higher 
wages or not, but whether they are not charging more 
than the traffic will bear. Whether they can get more de- 
pends ultimately upon whether they produce more and 
their present policy is to produce less so as to increase the 
number employed. British industries and homes are pro- 
vided with coal at less than cost, the loss being borne by 
the export trade. But the export of coal is being cut down 
and British ships often have to go out empty. This cuts 
off the profit of half the voyage and doubles the freight 
on food and raw materials. This in turn reduces produc- 
tion and increases the cost of living, forcing the workmen 
to demand still higher wages. Thus the vicious circle con- 
tinues to run and England becomes increasingly incapable 
of meeting her competitors and .of recovering her enor- 
mous loans to other nations. The British sovereign—once 
“sterling” the world over—has dropped in value from 
$4.84 to $3.46. So long as the strike lasts British ships will 
coal abroad and France and Italy will look to America 
for their fuel. 

Realizing that England’s commercial and financial power 
depends upon her coal supply, Government commissions 
have been at work calculating how long the coal can last 
and what can be done to make it last longer. It is esti- 
mated that considerable economies can be effected by con- 
suming the coal in large central plants near the pits and 
conveying the power to the separate establishments by 
electricity. It is even suggested that British shipping resort 
to the free power of the air and use sails instead of steam 
so far as possible for carrying freight. 

British statesmen, realizing that the future of the coun- 
try depends upon its fuel supply, are already looking else- 
where for coal. The old saying about the futility of “carry- 
ing coal to Newcastle” has ceased to be a joke. In fact it 
is figured out that coal can be shipped from China to Great 
Britain and sold there below the present market price. The 
miners’ union suspects the Government of a scheme to 
import 3,000,000 tons of Chinese coal to Newcastle, but 
they look to the seamen’s union to prevent this. 

Whether coal mining would be more economically and 
efficiently carried on under national or soviet management 
than it is at present under private ownership and govern- 
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Chicago Tribune. 
THE BLACK HAND 
Which eventually will destroy its creator 
Thomas in London Opinion 
Right: WHY NOT COOPERATE? 
John Bull, “How can I get on with the job 
if you keep shaking the ladder, Smillie?” 
(Robert Smillie heads the British Miners’ 
Federation which is now on strike) 








John Bull, London. 
BUT IN THE END HE 
JUMPED 


This was the question 
that puzzled the dog, 
As he sat with the bone 

in his teeth on the log: 
“Now would it be wiser 
to let well -.alone, 
Or drop this and dive for 
that Bolshevik bone?” 
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London Evening News. 


Young King Coal is a jolly young 
80 
And a jolly young soul is he! 


London Daily Ezepress. 

Below: OUR SEAT AT THE CONFERENCE 
The British public has felt itself 
rather the battlefield in the nego- 
tiations between the Government 
and the miners who finally voted 
for a general strike in spite of the 
inducements held out to them to 

continue work 
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INDUSTRY SUSPENDED! 
And the suspense was awful! 
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mental control is an open question—which if the miners 
win may be put to the test of experiment. But a more seri- 
ous question is behind this. At present coal is being sold 
at less than cost for domestic use and if the price is re- 
duced as the miners demand many of the coal fields will 
be worked at a loss. The loss on the internal consumption 
is borne by the profit on the export trade, but every ton of 
coal shipped abroad hastens the day when the beds will be 
exhausted and England lose her commercial advantage. 
That is the difficult dilemma of the British Government. 


A Danger Signal 


WO recent incidents show how little respect is paid by 

either radicals or conservatives to the right of free 
speech in this country. In consecutive issues of the New 
York press the casual reader could learn, first, that a dis- 
tinguished American publisher was howled down by a 
mob on the ground that he was alleged to have been too 
friendly in his remarks on another occasion towards a 
nation associated with us in the Great War, and, second, 
that two clergymen were arrested at Mount Vernon, after 
being roughly handled by the crowd, because the town 
authorities had refused to issue any permits to speakers 
representing the Socialist Party. The first mob was com- 
posed of Sinn Fein sympathizers who no doubt speak much 
of the “freedom” of Ireland but whose own ideas of free- 
dom of speech seem rather inadequate, The second mob 
was composed of anti-Socialists who would “defend the 
American constitution” by violating one of its provisions. 
The police stood neutral in the first case and sided with the 
mob in the second. In neither case had the victims said a 
word to offend’ the audience. Major Putnam was not permit- 
ted even to finish his first sentence. The Reverend John H. 
Holmes was reading from the American Constitution when 
arrested. That is a bad record for a free country, especially 
during a national campaign when particular indulgence 
is usually accorded to the expression of unpopular opin- 
ions, even if they are favorable towards collectivism—or 
towards England! 


The ‘Wildest Libel Yet 


HE unscrupulousness and ignorance of some opponents 
of the League of Nations discloses depth below depth. 
Just as one thinks the very nadir of absurdity has been 
reached a new abyss opens. But we do not think that any- 
one will be able to surpass the amazing discovery that the 
Covenant “not only recognizes and ratifies but legalizes 
traffic in women and children.” This strange charge is 
based on Paragraph C of Article 23 of the Covenant, de- 
signed to secure international codperation for the suppres- 
sion of the very evils which it is alleged to sanction. 
Article 23, perhaps the noblest article in the entire 
Treaty of Peace, provides that the League of Nations shall 
work for the destruction of certain evils which the na- 
tions, acting singly and often not in harmony, have proved 
unable to control. Thus Paragraph A pledges the nations 
to “maintain the necessary international organizations” 
necessary to secure “humane conditions of labor. for men, 
women and children.” The whole Labor Charter, forming 
Part XIII of the Treaty with Germany, is summarized in 
that sentence. Paragraph B makes the League the cham- 
pion of the rights of native peoples in colonies of the 
League nations. Paragraph C gives the League super- 
vision over international agreements designed to prohibit 
“the traffic in women and children, and the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs.” The later paragraphs in 
Article 23 are in a similar spirit directed against other 
evils of international scope; Paragraph D against the sale 
of weapons to native peoples; Paragraph E against in- 
equitable discriminations against the trade of League mem- 
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bers; Paragraph F against contagious disease. The whole 
of Article 23 was conceived in the loftiest spirit of hu- 
manitarianism and we should thank the opponents of the 
Treaty for calling the public attention to it even from hos- 
tile motives. 

If there is any lingering doubt remaining as to the 
actual meaning of Paragraph C of Article 23 we suggest 
that the doubter turn to Article 295 of the Treaty with 
Germany, which pledges all the Powers signing the Treaty 
to agree to and to bring into force the Opium Convention 
signed at The Hague in 1912. This article means the death 
warrant of the international opium traffic. It directly car- 
ries out the intention of Article 23 of the Covenant. 


The Sword of Brennus 


HE habit of throwing the sword into the scales of 
| justice is quickly acquired and slow to eradicate. In 
the effort to apply President Wilson’s principle of 
self-determination the Peace Conference arranged for 
plebiscites in certain districts of mixed population. But 
where the hopes of the expansionists have been disappoint- 
ed there has been a resort to force. Istria and a large part 
of Dalmatia was awarded to Italy without asking the con- 
sent of the inhabitants but when Fiume was left outside 
the Italian boundary it was seized by Italian forces under 
the command of Captain D’Annunzio and is still held by 
them with the tacit aproval or at least assent of the Italian 
Government. Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, is a hundred 
miles beyond the line drawn by the Supreme Council as 
the ethnic limit of Poland. But General Zellgouski, in com- 
mand of a division of the Polish army, telephoned his resig- 
nation to headquarters and then occupied the city which 
he still holds in defiance of the League of Nations. A third 
case of the same sort occurred in Klagenfurt, where Serbian 
troops were sent in to occupy the district after it had voted 
to unite with Austria instead of Yugoslavia. The Treaty 
of Versailles left it to the people of the Eupen and Mal- 
medy districts whether they would adopt Belgian or German 
citizenship, but the administration of the .territory was 
placed in the hands of the Belgians and the League of 
Nations has received a big bundle of affidavits from the 
Germans in the disputed territory testifying that the Bel- 
gian officials had brow-beaten, threatened, discriminated 
against, discharged from employment or otherwise pre- 
vented or hindered them from registering their free choice. 
These plebiscites do not always turn out as anticipated. 
It was generally expected by the Allies that every people 
who had the chance would gladly shake off their connection 
with Germany and Austria. It would be greatly to their 
interest, for thereby they would escape not only the tyranny 
under which they were supposed to have suffered but also 
the overwhelming financial burdens imposed upon the de- 
feated nations. We had heard all our lives that Schleswig- 
Holstein had been longing to rejoin Denmark, from which 
they had been severed in 1866. But when the question was 
put to vote only one of the three proposed zones went to 
Denmark, most of the rest of the disputed territory pre- 
ferred to remain German. In Klagenfurt even the Slavic 
districts voted for the Austrian connection. And Austria 
is about to vote to unite with Germany against the direct 
orders of the Peace Conference. 

Possibly some of the Silesian and Prussian districts where 
plebiscites are still to be taken may not find themselves so 
anxious to leave Germany and join Poland as the Poles 
have led the world to believe. The Italians and the French 
were wise in refusing to allow a vote to be taken in the 
regions they have annexed. Undoubtedly parts of Dalmatia 
and Trentino would have declined to unite with Italy and 
probably parts of Alsace-Lorraine would have preferred to 
remain German if the people had had a chance to express 
their desires. 
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The Paramount Issue 


VERY day the campaign turns more and 
more on the League of Nations issue to the 
subordination of other questions which were 
more prominent in the early days-of the cam- 
paign. Governor Cox has forced the fighting on 
this point, realizing that his principal strength 
lay with the pro-League Independents and Re- 
publicans who could only be won to the Demo- 
cratic cause on this issue. President Wilson and 
members of his cabinet have been actively back- 
ing the Democratic candidate ever since he made 
the League the “talking point” of his campaign. 
Secretary Colby accuses the Republicans in 
their anti-League campaign of appealing to na- 
tionalist prejudices among the “hyphenated” 
sections of the electorate: 
It is a horrible thing to contemplate a future in 
which Italian nationalism, combining with Bulgarian 
jealousy of Greece, and, in turn, linking up with the 


German smart under deserved defeat, and backed by 
the Irish distrust of England, should constitute a 











tion of nations to be con- 
structed under American 
leadership. 

Mr. Root, in an address 
at. New York, exprest the 
opinion that the United 
States would enter the ex- 
isting League of Nations 
if Article X were elim- 
inated from the Covenant. 
He said: 

If Mr. Harding is elected, 
he will be bound to say to 
the foreign governments who 
are already in the League: 
“Here are certain objections 
to certain provisions of the 
League Covenant’ which 
stand in the way of Amer- 
ica’s entering the League. I 
would be glad to have the 
provisions of the agreement 
changed so as to obviate 
these objections.” 
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voting bloc in our electorate, by means of which the 
streams of our American life can be deflected from 
their normal courses yet that is precisely 
the point to which we are tending, and rapidly tend- 
ing, when a great party like the Republican party seeks to annex 
and appropriate for its own political purposes all the racial fric- 
tions, disappointments, grievances and instincts that it can locate 
and identify amid our great population. 

Senator Harding in a speech at Indianapolis somewhat 
modified the drastic anti-League speech which he made at 
Des Moines, or at least strove to modify the impression 
which that speech had created that he had gone over al- 
together to the “irreconcilable” wing of his party. He de- 
clared that “There is no issue drawn between the Presi- 
dent’s League and no league or association” and asserted 
that Europe would be perfectly willing for us to propose 
“a plan for proper association.” At St. Louis he amplified 
this statement by intimating that France was already “in- 
formally” sounding him as to the basis of a new associa- 
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Somebody’s got to stay and see that the fox 
doesn’t swallow the goose 











A BRITISH COMMENT ON OUR REPUBLICAN DECISION 
TO “CUT LOOSE FROM THE LEAGUE” 
U. S. A. Republican Party: Guess I ain’t “mortgaged” to that 
old European party on the other side! 
[Senator Harding is reported to have said recently that America 
is not mortgaged to Europe.] 


Senator Borah, on the 
other hand, declares that 
the policy of the Repub- 
lican party “is against 
any political alliance, copartnership or league with Europe 
or the Old World.’” He asserted that all Senator Harding 
intended by his references to a new association of nations 
was “the amplification and codification of international law 
and the creation of a great judicial tribunal to try interna- 
tional questions of a justiciable nature.” This view of Sen- 
ator Harding’s position was “based wholly upon his public 
speeches.” Ex-President Taft, at the opposite pole of Re- 
publican opinion from Senator Borah, admits to having 
“given up all hopes of having the League adopted in its 
present form,” but he believed that “Mr. Root’s recent visit 
to Europe will lay the foundation for a new agreement 
among nations for the prevention of war.” It is evident 
that Senator Harding’s position is still diversely inter- 
preted within the ranks of the Republican party. 


The G. O. P. and the League 


\HIRTY-ONE prominent Republican advocates of the 
League of Nations have issued a manifesto giving their 
reasons for supporting Senator Harding. Among them are 
President Butler of Columbia University, President Lowell 
of Harvard, President Schurman of Cornell, President Hib- 
ben of Princeton, Herbert Hoover, Ex-Justice Hughes, 
Elihu Root, Oscar Straus, George Wickersham and William 
Allen White. Ex-President Taft was not among the signers, 
tho his personal position seems to be identical with that of 
the thirty-one. The manifesto declares in part: 


The question between the candidates is not whether our coun- 
try shall join in such an association. It is whether we shall join 
under an agreement containing the exact provisions negotiated by 
President Wilson at Paris, or under an agreement which omits 
or modifies some of those provisions that are very objectionable 
to great numbers of the American people. = 

We have reached the conclusion that the true course to bring 
America into an effective league to preserve peace is not by 
insisting with Mr. Cox upon the acceptance of such a provision 
as Article X, thus prolonging the unfortunate situation created 
by Mr. Wilson’s insistence upon that article, but by frankly 
calling upon the other nations to agree to changes in the proposed 
agreement which will obviate this vital objection and other objec- 
tions less the subject of dispute. 

For this course we can look only to the Republican party and 
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its candidate; the Democratic party and Mr. Cox are bound 
not to follow it. The Republican party is bound by every con- 
sideration of good faith to pursue such a course until the de- 
clared object is attained. 

Mr. Frederick Coudert, a former Democrat, has come 
out for Harding and issued a statement very similar to 
that of the thirty-one Republicans, saying in part: 

A Democratic or Republican League would be futile. As the 
situation stands today, no national action could, or should, be 
taken which does not command the assent of the American people 
by a very dominant and irresistible majority. This, it is quite 
evident, the present form of Covenant does not do. 

On the other hand 150 prominent Republicans in all 
parts of the United States have joined in a manifesto de- 
claring that so long as Senator Harding and the dominant 
leadership of the Republican party remains hostile to the 
League of Nations they must give their support to the 
Democratic ticket. The text of this manifesto is printed 
in our editorial pages. It represents the most formidable 
open “bolt” which has appeared during the entire cam- 


paign. 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
WHO SAID WOMEN WOULDN'T SERVE ON JURY? 
New Jersey has tried the experiment of having a jury composed 
altogether of women sit on a case which called specifically for 
women’s judgment. In this instance the question involved was 
that of a pattern company’s suit against a woman proprietor 
of a dry goods store 


Wilson Asks a Question 


' HEN President Wilson learned that Senator Hard- 

ing claimed to have assurances from France that 

the French were willing for the United States to construct 

a new association of nations he promptly inquired whether 

the Senator implied that these assurances came in the 
name of the French Government; 


I need not point out to you the grave and extraordinary in- 
ferences to be drawn from such a statement, namely, that the 
Government of France, which is a member of the League of 
Nations, approached a private citizen of a nation which is not a 
member of the League with a request “that the United States 
lead the way to a world fraternity.” 

The Department of State has always found the Government 
of France most honorably mindful of its international obliga- 
tions and punctiliously careful to observe all the proprieties of 
international intercourse. I hesitate, therefore, to draw the 
inferences to which I have referred unless I am assured by you 
that you actually made the statement. 


To this Senator Harding replied that the assurances 
of which he had spoken did not come from the French Gov- 
ernment but from private citizens of France: 


I am sure that my words could not be construed to say that 
the French Government has sent anybody to me. The thought I 
was trying to convey was that thete had come to me those who 
spoke a sentiment which they represented to be very manifest 
among the French people, but nothing could suggest the French 
Government having violated the proprieties of international rela- 
tions. Official France would never seek to go over your high 
office as our Chief Executive to appeal to the American people 
or any portion thereof 

I can see no impropriety in private citizens of France, or in 
Americans deeply friendly to France, expressing to me their 
understanding of sentiment in that friendly republic. 

lt is not important enough to discuss, perhaps, but { very 
respectfully urge that an informal expression to me is rather 
more than that to @ private citizen. 1 hold a place as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate, 
which is charged with certain constitutional authority in dealing 
with foreign relations, and 1 am necessarily conscious that I 
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am the nominee of the Republican party for President of our 
Republic, 


Free Speech at Mount Vernon 


N important test case on the interpretation of the con- 
FWA 2 wae guarantees of free speech and the right of 
peaceable assembly was decided when Justice Keogh of 
the New York State Supreme Court declared illegal a 
municipal ordinance of the city of Mount Vernon. This. 
ordinance gave the mayor absolute power to refuse to issue 
permits for street meetings, whether they interfered with 
traffic or did not. The intention was to bar Socialist mass 
meetings from the streets and public places of the town. 
Three Socialist speakers were arrested for holding a street 
meeting without a license. The American Civil Liberties 
Union took up the case and applied for a permit to hold 
another street meeting. This was refused, but two radical 
ministers, the Reverend John Haynes Holmes and the 
Reverend Norman Thomas, and the Farmer-Labor party 
nominee for Senator, Miss Schneiderman, went to Mount 
Vernon and held a meeting in despite of the ordinance. 
They were promptly arrested. After Justice Keogh’s de- 
cision the prisoners were released. Similar ordinances, en- 
acted during the war or during the “red” panic of last 
year, exist in many places and the Mount Vernon case is 
chiefly important as a precedent. The issue involved was 
stated by the Civil Liberties Union in the following terms: 

Our revolutionary forefathers did not fight for the right to hire 
a hall, which often, in the case of minority parties, is no right 


at all. That is to say, assemblage and free speech involves the 
right to speak in the open. 


Have We Misgoverned Haiti? 


HE relationship between the United States and the 

Republic of Haiti is somewhat peculiar; similar in 
many respects to that between Great Britain and Persia. 
In the eyes of international law Haiti is a “sovereign and 
independent” nation on entire diplomatic equality with our- 
selves; it was our associate during the Great War and is 
a Member State of the League of Nations. But the long 
continued disorders in the turbulent little negro republic 
of the Caribbean, amounting at times to anarchy, forced 
the United States to intervene as it has done in the neigh- 
boring republics of Cuba and Santo Domingo. By special 
treaty agreements, which in form carefully preserved the 
political independence of Haiti but in substance established 
what might almost be termed an American protectorate, 
the United States undertook to straighten out the finances 
of the country and to maintain order in the meantime by 
American forces and by establishing a native constabulary. 
Ever since 1915 a considerable force of American marines 
has upheld law and order in Haiti. 

Had the United States not undertaken its virtual pro- 
tectorate in Haiti there is little doubt that the European 
Powers would have intervened, at least as soon as the end 
of the Great War made it possible to devote attention to 
the safety of their nationals in that anarchic cowntry. The 
general results.of American intervention have been good. 
Banditry has been wiped out; the finances of the country 
have been placed on a sounder basis; roads, telegraphs and 
harbor works have been constructed. But much criticism 
has been made of the details of our administra- 
tion. It is alleged that American officials virtually 
set aside the native administration, refusing to pay 
the salaries of the Haitian officials from the treasury 
funds in their charge; that a bank monopoly was estab- 
lished for the benefit of a New York bank; that the natives 
were forced to labor by military coercion; that the marines 
had indulged in reckless slaughter of the natives under the 
pretext of suppressing bandits, and that a rigid censorship 
kept the world in general and the American public in par- 
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ticular in ignorance of what was going on under cover of 
our ostensibly benevolent and disinterested intervention. 
The report and correspondence of General Barnett bears 
out some of these charges. The system of forced labor on 
the roads existed under Haitian law and was continued 
during American occupation into 1919, since when it has 
been abolished. Some natives were shot after being made 
prisoners of war or on mere suspicion of being rebels. In 
one of his letters, denouncing this practice, General Barnett 
said that court martial evidence “showed me that practi- 
cally indiscriminate killing of natives has gone on for some 
time.” The total number of Haitians known to have been 
killed by either the American marines or the native con- 
stabulary is placed at 3,250. But more than half of this 
number, 1,763 to be exact, were killed in repulsing a single 
rebel raid on the city of Port au Prince and most of the 
other killings were also in the course of ordinary military 
operations. Only in isolated instances were any natives 
killed except in the repression of armed rebellion and 
banditry, but that these instances should have occurred 
at all has profoundly disquieted military circles where the 
good name of the American marines has always been held 
beyond question. It is an interesting point that in more 
than five years of military occupation the American marines 
lost only one officer and twelve men killed in action; cer- 


tainly a very sharp contrast to the estimated Haitian. 


losses. 


Secretary Daniels of the Navy Department has ordered 
a thoro investigation of the alleged maladministration in 
Hayti. The Board of Inquiry to conduct the investigation 
will consist of Rear Admirals Henry T. Mayo and J. H. 
Oliver and Brigadier General Pendleton. General Barnett 
will be asked to coédperate with the Board. Secretary Dan- 
iels announces in advance that he will show “no toleration 
or mercy to men who disgrace the uniform.” 


The Cuban Sugar Crisis 


HE recent drop in the price of sugar, bringing so much 

relief to the American housewife, has not been viewed 
with equal pleasure by the citizen of Cuba. The fall in raw 
sugar prices from July 1 to September 15 resulted, it is es- 
timated, in a loss of $250,000,000 to the Cuban sugar grow- 
ers and the subsequent decline may have increased this 
loss by $100,000,000 more. The International 
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Some time before this failure, President Merchant of 
the Cuban National Bank had warned the Cuban public that 
prices could not be expected to rise in the near future. He 
said that there was on hand in Cuba about 330,000 tons of 
raw sugar, of which 60,000 or 70,000 tons had been sold 
but not shipped. The largest refiners in the United States 
“have large stocks of refined sugar on hand, which, altho 
sold under contract, are not being taken by buyers owing to 
the big drop in prices.” He estimated that the sugar sur- 
plus in the United States would reach 200,000 tons by the 
end of December; an amount approximately equal to the 
excess of this year’s American béet sugar crop over that 
of last year. The European beet sugar crop has also greatly 
increased over that of 1919. He predicted that Cuba’s 
next crop would be sold at an average price of nine or ten 
cents a pound. He recommended that holders of sugar 
gradually dispose of their stocks on hand “without forcing 
the market” and that planters “practice every possible 
economy from now until the beginning of the new crop.” 


A Million British Miners Strike 


HE great strike that for the last three months has 

threatened the suspension of England’s fundamental 
industry took effect at noon on October 16 when a million 
coal miners left their work. The pump men will be allowed 
to keep on for two weeks to prevent the mines from filling 
with water. The railroad and transport unions, which form 
with the Miners’ Federation the formidable “Triple Al- 
liance” of British labor, have approved of the strike and 
will also go out if necessary. Other industries will soon be 
shut down for lack of fuel for most of them have no more 
coal than is necessary to run them for more than a week 
or two. 

Already London begins to look as it did in the midst of 
war. The streets as dark as tho an air raid were ex- 
pected. All electric signs are turned off. The race trains 
have been taken off. The sugar ration has been cut down 
by half. Bread went up one-third the first day. 

The strike necessarily assumes a revolutionary charac- 
ter since the fight is not with the mine owners but with 
the Government, which ever since the war began has con- 
trolled wages and prices. Besides this the radical wing of 
the miners is aiming to gain possession of the mines and 





Bank of Cuba, with its head office at Havana 
and many branches in the interior of the 
island, was forced to suspend payments tem- 
porarily because of a shortage of funds. The 
bank had loaned heavily to sugar growers 
when prices were at a higher level. 











they regard the strike as the first step in 
that direction. 

A year ago the miners gained by threat 
of a strike an advance of 30 per cent of the 
pre-war wage and now they demand that 
this be raised to 40 per cent on the ground 
that their increased compensation does not 
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© Keystone View 

Major General Barnett, 
former commander of 
the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, has made 
some startling accusa- 
concerning , 

American military occu- fone 








the 








pation of Haiti. “Practically indiscriminate killing of natives” is one of the serious charges in his report, which also says that 

the Americans used undue influence in the Haitian elections, set aside the native administration, forced the natives to labor by 

military coercion. The photographs above show United States Marines on a sight-seeing party and on duty in Port au Prince, the 
chief city of Haiti 
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keep pace with the higher cost of living. They claim that 
the cost of living has increased more than 165 per cent 
over 1913, while their wages have only increased 155 per 
cent. According to the statement of the miners’ case the 
coal mining industry as a whole was showing a monthly 
surplus of 6,000,000 pounds, of which, under the law, the 
Government would get nine-tenths, while the other tenth 
would go to the owners, who have already a guaranteed 
profit of 26,000,000 pounds. The miners demanded instead 
that this surplus be devoted in part to raising their wages 
and in part to reducing the price of domestic coal. Their 
proposal was that the Government should remit the in- 
crease of 14s. 2d. per ton that was added to the price of 
coal last May by the Government and the wages of the 
miners be increased by 2s. for men, 1s. for youths and 9d. 
for boys. This would add 2,250,000 pounds a month to the 
wage fund and reduce the cost of domestic coal by 3,070,000 
pounds, so disposing of most of the surplus. This would, 
according to the miners’ estimate, reduce the expenses of 
poor families by four pounds and a half per annum and so 
cut down the high cost of living in general. 

But Keynes and other economists argued that neither of 
the proposed measures would have that effect because, as 
they said: 

Prices have risen so enormously because purchasing power has 
been vastly increased by the expansion of currency and credit, 
while there is on the other side a comparative scarcity of the 
things the public can purchase. The cost of living in general, 
therefore, can only be reduced either by a reduction in the pub- 
lic’s purchasing power, i. e., a contraction in currency and 
credit, or by an increase in the supply of the commodities the 


public want. But the miners do not propose to do either of 
these things. 

To concede their two claims would not increase the supply 
either of coal or ot other things, whereas it would, by reducing 
the price of coal, actually increase the power of the public to 
purchase those other things. All that would happen, therefore, 
would be that, owing to the increased demand for them, those 
other things would rise in price proportionately to the fall in 
the price of coal. The community as a whole would be no better 
off than before. 


The Government held that the Exchequer needed the 
money and that domestic coal was already being sold at 


less than cost at the expense of the export trade. It was , 


further pointed 
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out that while 
the coal busi- 
ness as a whole 
showed a _ sur- 
plus, many dis- 
tricts were not 
paying at pres- 
ent prices and 
that the output 
was continu- 
ally decreasing. 
The Govern- 
ment, which 
is seriously 
alarmed over 
the curtailment 
in production, 
proposed to 
leave the ques- 
tion of wages 
and prices to 
arbitration on 
the __ principle 
that an increase 

















in wages should Tiimnational 


be dependent Typical of the younger, more radical ele- 
upon a mini-_ ment of the million British miners on strike 
mum output. are these boys; some of them take the strike 
This proposi- as rather a lark, others see in it the open- 
: ing wedge to ownership of the mines and 
tion was put to a soviet management 
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referendum and was rejected by the miners with a vote 
of 635,098 against 181,428 for. Consequently the leaders 
had to call the strike, altho it was contrary to their judg- 
ment. 

A demonstration of the unemployed in London ended 
with rioting, in which fifty people were injured. As the 
procession of unemployed led by the mayors of fifteen Lon- 
don boroughs tried to force its way into Downing Street, 
the narrow cul-de-sac containing the residence of the 
Premier, they were stopped by the police, but the mob took 
revenge by smashing 150 windows in the War Office and 
neighboring buildings in Whitehall. 


The Premier’s Message 


REMIER Lloyd George, who began his political ca- 

reer as a champion of labor and has done more for 
the improvement of labor than any other British states- 
man, now finds himself 
fighting the most formid- 
able of labor’s forces in 
the most vital of Eng- 
land’s_ industries. Lloyd 
George has been distin- 
guished by his willingness 
to confer and compromize 
with his opponents, but 
whenever he thinks he has 
given way as far as he 
ought he has always been 
ready to challenge his ad- 
versaries to a show-down. 
He _ evidently considers 
that he has reached that 
point in regard to both the 
Irish and the coal miners 
and the two conflicts have 
come to a crisis simul- 
taneously. He met the 
transportation strike a 
year ago by an appeal to 
the people to stand by the 
Government against labor 
dictation and revolution- 
ary threats, and he is 
meeting the miners’ strike 
Lia by the same means. We 
Kadel & Herbert quote entire his manifesto 
LEADER OF THE MINERS’ STRIKE to the nation: 
“Bob” Smillie has been called 
“the most powerful man in Eng- with a coal strike. The Gov- 
land.” As chairman of the execu- ernment has made every 
tive committee of the Miners’ offort consistent with its 
Federation he heads the union of uty as trustee for the peo- 
a million workers whose recent ple to avert this calamity. 
decision to strike not only shut ‘The proposals of the Gov- 


down a large per cent of British ernment have been supported 
industries but threatens revolu- py many of the most respon- 
tionary resistance to the Govern- sible leaders of the Miners’ 


ment’s control Federation. They have been 
regarded by all sections of 
the people as fair and reasonable. 

The Government offered to submit the miners’ claim for an 
Increase in wages to an impartial tribunal and to abide by the‘ 
result. This offer the miners refused. The Government offered to 
give the increase asked for if the miners would restore the 
present low production of coal to the figures of the early part of 
the present year. 

This, too, the miners refused against the advice of their 
most experienced leaders. They are attempting now to gain their 
ends by force. The nation must and will resist such an attack 
with all its strength, and there can be no doubt as to the issue. 

The citizens must help each other to lessen the inconvenience 
and suffering which the miners’ strike will cause. The supplies 
of coal for the public services are sufficient. The Government 
will insure fair distribution of the available supplies of coal. 
Every householder can help by saving coal. Every manufacturer 
ean help his workmen by making his supplies of coal last as 

















The nation is confronted 
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jong as possible. There should be no cessation of employment 
until that misfortune cannot longer be avoided, and, above all, 
the people should remain calm and deal with emergencies as 
they arise. 

No one need underrate the damage which this strike will do, 
but no one will be dismayed. We have been thru much more 
difficult times. With steady purpose and determination to do 
justice, the nation will overcome all its difficulties. 


Irish Disorders 


HE west end of the City Hall of Cork was demolished 
by bombs early Saturday morning; the resulting fire 
destroyed departmental records running back fifty years. 
A body of over 200 Sinn Feiners stormed the police bar- 
racks at Schull in West Cork. The garrison of fifteen con- 
stables held out for four hours but finally surrendered. The 
assailants then burned the building and carried off several 
machine guns and large store of ammunition. A similar raid 
was carried out with similar success against the police 
barracks at Skibbereen. 

A military lorry driving into Barrack street, Cork, was 
stopped by a wagon drawn across the road and four bombs 
were thrown at it by men concealed in the demolished 
houses on the street. One of the- bombs exploded in the 
midst of the vehicle, killing one soldier and wounding three. 
In the consequent fusillade five civilians were wounded. 

Two lorries carrying a military patrol of twenty-three 
‘were ambushed near Newcestown in the night. The captain 
was killed and several of the party wounded. 

A party of 150 armed with machine guns attacked a 
military lorry in the Mallow district of Cork, killing the 
driver and wounding three soldiers. 

Warder Griffin of Cork Prison has been kidnapped. Two 
magistrates of West Meath have also been carried off by 
Sinn Feiners. 

Father Flanagan, Vice-President of the Sinn Fein, was 
arrested at Ballinasloe by a military patrol, but subse- 
quently released. 

Major George Smyth, who had earned the Military Cross 
and Distinguished Service Order in the Great War, was 
killed in a night raid at Drumcondra. His brother, a com- 
missioner of constabulary, was shot in a club house last 
summer. 

In Tipperary two Sinn Feiners, sons of a farmer named 
O’Dwyer, were taken from their home at midnight by the 
Black and Tan police and shot in the presence of their 
mother and sisters. 

Terence McSwiney, the. Lord Mayor of Cork, in Brixton 
Prison, London, is still alive on the sixty-ninth day of his 
fast. But Michael Fitzgerald, who with ten other Sinn 
Feiners was on a hunger strike in Cork prison, died from 
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Cardiff’ Western Mail 
MISPLACED SYMPATHY? 
Oh, just Heaven! How mon- Dear me! Another policeman 
strous of the Government to shot dead for doing his duty. 
allow a poor fellow-creature Well, it’s no business of 
to commit suicide! mine 








International 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING, SOVIET STYLE 


These workmen ma‘le themselves the directors of the Fiat auto- 

mobile factory at Turin, Italy, in their strike for Soviet con- 

trol. The man seated at the left with a pen in his hand is Lugio 
Parodi, the new head of the works 


starvation on the sixty-eighth day. He was arrested on 
charge of having murdered Private Jones at Fermoy, Sep- 
tember 7, 1919, but had never been tried. 


Italian Turmoil 


HE great strike of the Italian metal workers was 

settled by a compromize and the main question, 
whether the factories should be managed by the owners or 
the employees, was referred to a joint commission to work 
out a plan of control. The labor members of the commis- 
sion have prepared their demands, which are that the shop 
soviet or workmen’s council must control the purchase of 
raw materials; supervize the sale and fix the price of fin- 
ished products; superintend the grading of wages; decide 
what task each workman is better able to accomplish; con- 
trol the general expenses; limit the compensation of pro- 
prietors and directors; decide when new machinery is 
necessary; and supervize sanitary conditions. This plan if 
agreed to would leave little for the “employers” to do or to 
receive. 

The success of the metal workers has encouraged others 
to take what they want. Nearly all the uncultivated estates 
in Sicily have been seized by the peasants. The miners of 
Elba have organized to manage the state mines. 

The Anarchists, infuriated at this tame ending ‘of the 
strike which they hoped would lead to a complete social 
revolution, are resorting to riots and bombs. A bomb was 
thrown into the vestibule of the Hotel Cavour at Milan, 
where were lodging the British delegates to the League of 
Nations conference. A large infernal machine set off by a 
time fuse forty feet long exploded in the street ten minutes 
later. The Prefect of Milan has apologized to the British 
delegates for the outrage. 

The Anarchists and Socialists declared a two-hour strike 
on October 14 as a demonstration in favor of Soviet Russia, 
but an association of ex-service men undertook to break up 
their public meetings. The result was rioting in various 
cities, causing the killing of fifty persons and the wounding 
of two hundred more. 

In Trieste, the city that was transferred from Austria 
to Italy by the Paris Peace Conference, an organized mob 
of young Italians, known as the Fascisti, nearly killed 
American Consul Haven and an American correspondent, 
Lincoln Eyre, who happened to be in the office of the labor 
paper, Jl Lavoratore, when it was raided by the Fascisti. 
The building was bombed and then burned and the two 
Americans who were escaping over the rear wall were fired 
upon. 

The Fascisti are endeavoring to suppress by violence 
not only the Italian Socialists but also the Slavic in- 
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habitants of the territory annexed by Italy on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic. Mr. Eyre writes to the New York 
World: 

Wherever I went in the Trieste region and elsewhere in 
Istria I found incoherent inefficiency, seconded by dictatorial 
arrogance, which was vainly seeking to “Italianize” an em- 
bittered population of which only a small fraction is of Italian 
origin. 

I have seen armies of occupation in operation on the Rhine, 
on the eastern frontier of Germany and in the Baltic states. 
Never have I beheld anything approaching the oppressive stupid- 
ity with which the Italian militarists are stifling individual 
liberty, popular aspirations and economic restoration along the 
Adriatic littoral. 

By the treaty of St. Germain, which gives this territory 
to Italy, the rights of racial minorities are fully guaranteed, 
but the Italian military watch without interference the at- 
tacks on the person and property of the subjected Slavs. 


German Socialists Split 


HE Independent Socialist party of Germany has 

divided on the question of joining the Bolsheviki. The 
Independent Socialists are those who under Liebknecht 
seceded when the majority of the Social Democrat party 
supported the Imperial Government in the war. They rep- 
resent the extreme Left of German Socialism and have 
several times participated in revolts against the present 
republican Government which is controlled by the majority 
Socialists, but which has done little towards carrying out 
the Socialist program since it has been in power. 

The old organization of the labor and socialist parties 
of the world known as the Second International was broken 
to pieces in the war and efforts among the Allies to re- 
establish it in Switzerland have not been successful. A 
counter movement was started in Moscow, where the Bol- 
sheviki with the codperation of a few radical representa- 
tives from other countries have set up what they call the 
“Third International” which claims the allegiance of Social- 
ists the world over. But the conditions prescribed by the 
Bolsheviki leaders for admission to the Third International 
are so stringent that the majority of the Socialists in all 
countries have refused to accede to them, tho this has in 


many cases caused the radical faction to secede. Thus in’ 


the United States a Communist party has been formed by 
bolters from the Socialist party. In Italy the Communists 
control the executive committee of the Socialist party and 
under orders from Moscow are expelling the moderates. 
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THE KLAGENFURT REFERENDUM 
The disputed district about the city of Klagenfurt was left by 
the Austrian treaty to be settled by a referendum of the inhabi- 
tants. Zone A, where the farming population is mostly Slavic, 
has voted for annexation with Austria instead of Yugoslavia, 
so it will not be necessary to take a vote in Zone B, which is 
predominantly Austrian. The Yugoslav Government is unwilling 
to accept‘the decision of the people and has sent troops into 
the Klagenfurt district 
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In Germany the contest came in the recent convention of 
the Independent Socialists at Halle. This party polled 
nearly 6,000,000 votes in the last election and secured 
eighty-one seats in the Reichstag. The Third International 
was represented at the Halle convention by G. S. Zinoviev, 
chairman of its executive committee, who in a speech of 
four hours denounced the moderates and urged the German 
Socialists to join with the Russian Communists in carrying 
the proletarian revolution thruout the world. He was op- 
posed by Crispien and Dittmann, who, having visited Rus- 
sia, could speak with authority of the ruin wrought by the 
Soviet régime and the murderous methods employed by the 
Bolsheviki to sustain it. Herr Crispien asserted that the 
German militarists and imperialists were using the Ger- 
man Reds to overthrow the Treaty of Versailles and take 
revenge on France. He concluded by declaring that 

The German proletariat will beat back the madness of Moscow ; 
it will not let itself be insulted by Moscow, or duped by Moscow 


trickery. Moscow wants of Germany only tools to carry out 
Russian tactics here. 


But at the end of the debate the convention voted to join 
the Third International of Moscow by 237 to 156. The mi- 
nority led by Crispien and Ledebour thereupon left the 
hall and organized as a separate party. The German Gov- 
ernment has deported Linoviev to Russia. 

The Swiss Socialists have refused to join the Third In- 
ternational by a vote of 47 to 12 in the executive com- 
mittee. 


The Decision of Klagenfurt 


HEN the Treaty of St. Germain was drawn up it 

was found very difficult to draw a definite boundary 
line between the new kingdom of the Croats, Serbs and 
Slovenes and what was left of the old Austria. All along the 
border the Teutonic and Slavic population was _ inter- 
mingled. A peculiarly delicate problem was presented by 
Klagenfurt, the capital of the ancient duchy of Carinthia, 
where the Austrians were in the majority in the city, but 
the adjacent country on the southeast was mostly Slovene. 
The peace conference accordingly decided to leave the 
question of Klagenfurt to a referendum of its inhabitants. 
According to the Treaty of St. Germain the plebiscite was 
to be taken in two sections. Zone A, comprizing the larger 
part of the disputed area, the farming land populated by a 
Slavic peasantry, was to vote first and if that voted for 
union with Yugoslavia then a vote was to be taken three 
weeks later in Zone B, which was the northwestern corner 
of the district, including the city of Klagenfurt. But if 
Zone A, the Slavic countryside, voted for union with Aus- 
tria then no vote was —_— in Zone B, the Teutonic 
metropolis. 

The plebiscite of Zone A was held on Sunday, October 10, 
and resulted in a majority for the Austrian connection. 
Motives are more or less a matter of surmise, but it is said 
that the fact that Austria was by the treaty deprived of 
her army while Yugoslavia has compulsory military service 
had a great deal of influence, especially among the women 
voters. There was, too, an economic motive since the farm 
lands depend for their market upon the city of Klagenfurt 
and this would be largely lost if a boundary intervened. 

The Yugoslavs were disappointed and incensed at the re- 
sult of the balloting. Mr. Janovic, the Yugoslav member of 
the International Plebiscite Commission, resigned rather 
than sign the certificate of election, claiming that it was 
carried by force and fraud. Serbian troops were sent in to 
occupy the southern part of the Klagenfurt district, ostensi- 
bly “for the protection of Serbian nationals against possible 
violence, excesses and provocations,” altho the region is 
policed under authority of the Supreme Council by Italian 
and other Allied forces. The Supreme Council of Ambassa- 
dors has called the Yugoslav Government to account for 
this forcible infraction of its rules. 
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nah four samples of colored cotton, 
brown and green in tint. 
ee 


The postage stamps issued by the 
Government last year if laid end to 
end would stretch 18,000 miles, or 
from New York to the Philippines. 
Only one thirty cent stamp was issued, 
as compared with 5,130,249,018 two 
cent stamps. 

ee 

An inquiry from China asking for 
20,000 spinning wheels with which the 
native population might spin wool, 
ramie and cotton, brought forth the 
fact that no spinning wheels had been 
manufactured in the United States for 
a hundred years. 

ee 

When the equal suffrage amend- 
ment was before the country it was 
voted on by 6461 legislators, of whom 
4921 voted to ratify. Of the legisla- 
tors who voted favorably 3195 were 








Making Seaports in the Middle West 


The West nowadays is intensely in- 
terested in the Great Lakes to the Sea 
project outlined on the accompanying 
map. At the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
Washington it was a subject of much 
debate, and a joint commission is to 
consider a plan in which Canada and 
the United States can unite in bring- 
ing sea-going vessels to the head of 
the Great Lakes, and so solve one im- 
portant transportation problem. 

The proposition is to devise some 
way of avoiding the St. Lawrence 
rapids, so that ocean vessels can go 
from Montreal to all Great Lakes 
ports, and United States products can 
be shipped via the lakes directly to the 
Atlantic. We already have deep chan- 
nels thru the “Soo,” the connecting 
river and the Detroit river and St. 
Clair flats. Canada is constructing a 
new Welland Canal which will admit 
vessels of deep draft and overcome 
the Niagara barrier. This canal will 
cost about seventy-five million dollars, 
will have a twenty-five foot channel 
and permanent construction for thirty 
feet at the locks. There remains only 
the work of preparing the St. Law- 
rence to carry boats to Montreal and 
the sea. 

The chain of Great Lakes now ex- 
tends about one thousand miles. On- 
tario and the Upper St. Lawrence add 
250 miles, and the Lower St. Lawrence 
is ready. The main obstacle to the sea 
—the rapids—may be done away with, 
engineers say, by dams extending from 
Galop Rapids to Montreal to make the 
river a series of pools, or by canals to 
side-pass the rapids, or a combination 


By Katherine Louise Smith 


of both. Aside from the great possi- 
bilities as regards shipping, engineers 
who helped draft a form of reference 
for Canada and the United States say 
that four million horsepower is await- 
ing development and this would more 
than pay the entire cost of the project. 

Canada has for some time desired to 
get her grain from Fort William and 
Port Arthur direct to the seaboard. 
Our western and northwestern states 
—our surplus food producing area— 
are hampered by remoteness from 
market and transportation facilities. 
To make ocean ports of Buffalo, Og- 
densburg, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toledo, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Duluth, Superior. and other Great 
Lakes ports seems a splendid vision 
which if carried out will give our vast 
inland sections access to all American 
and European ports. 


By the Way 


If all the molecules of dyestuff in a 


pound were strung in a line like beads . 


they would stretch to the sun and back 
again 710,000 times. 
**% 


A mail-carrying airplane flew from Reno, 
Nevada, to San Francisco, in one hour 
and fifty-eight minutes; which is better 
than 125 miles an hour. 

4% 


In the last six years the cost of living 
in Constantinople increased by 1420 per 
cent, or more than a dozen times as rapidly 
as in the United States. 

+2 

An American botanist, Mr. Brabham, 
claims to have learned how to grow cotton 
in other shades than white. He has sub- 
mitted to the Cotton Exchange of Savan- 


Republicans and 1677 Democrats. 
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Thomas in Detroit News 
The old gentleman is just waking up 


Girls “Stick”; Boys Don’t 

Within a year after they were legally 
permitted to go to work, one child out 
of every four in Connecticut left school 
for that purpose, according to the re- 
pert on Industrial Instability of Child 
Workers made public by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. This does not include 
the large number of newsboys and 
those engaged in agriculture and do- 
mestic service. Three-fourths of the 
children went to factories, the largest 
number of boys going to the metal in- 
dustries and girls to textile and cloth- 
ing factories. 

Following the work histories of near- 
ly 2500 boys and girls whose records 
covered twenty-one to twenty-four 
months, the report brings out the fact 
that girls showed the greater tendency 
to remain in the first positions they 
tcok, one-third of them remaining with 
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their first employer twenty-one months 
or longer. Of the boys, 18 per cent left 
the first job within a month, and more 
than one-half shifted work before six 
months. The greatest amount of shift- 
ing for both girls and boys occurred in 
the clothing industry and the least in 
the textile industry. 

The greater restlessness of boys is 
attributed to several causes. Frequently 
their occupations are different from the 
occupations of men and their work does 
not lead definitely to better paid posi- 
tions. In some cases the work involved 
is too heavy, also boys have a greater 
variety of work open to them than girls. 
As a rule, the occupations of girls do 
not differ so widely from those of the 
women, and for this reason the girls 
are less likely to become restless and 
dissatisfied. 

Most of the work in which children 
are employed is temporary or seasonal. 
In the first month after starting to 
work 10 per cent of the boys and 8 per 
cent of the girls were out of jobs for 
at least one week. The proportion of un- 
employment became less as the children 
became used to industry. Thruout their 
work the boys showed a greater tend- 
ency to unemployment than the girls. 
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By means of this cabinet a would-be avia- 
tor finds out exactly how he would react 
to altitude flying 


Have You Ears to Fly? 


What promises to revolutionize pres- 
ent methods of selecting aviators for 
Government work is a test advocated 
by Dr. Charles M. Robertson, a Chicago 
ear specialist. Dr. Robertson has long 
been of the opinion that a great many 
falls from airplanes are the result of 
inability of the operators to withstand 
the different atmospheric pressures en- 
countered in actual flying. He points to 
the effects of mountain climbing on a 
great many people as proof of his con- 
tention. While some show little change 
from the normal, others suffer from 
nausea, dizziness and even partial par- 
alysis. And it must be remembered that, 
in the case of persons who ascend to 


higher altitudes by ordinary means, the 
changes in air pressure come gradu- 
ally, while aviators ascend and descend 
swiftly, with resulting sudden changes 
in pressure and temperature. Such 
changes, Dr. Robertson asserts, may 
result in an aviator losing control of 
his machine from exhaustion, heart 
failure or hemorrhage to the inner ear. 
This is true even in the case of men 
who have passed all the tests employed 
by the Government, because all these 
tests, as now conducted, are made at 
the earth’s surface, where the pressure 
of the atmosphere is 14.7 pounds per 
square inch. As we ascend this pres- 
sure decreases in a certain ratio, being 

at 25,000 feet, for 











instance, less 
than half this. 
Therefore, there 
has been no way 
to tell how a man 
would act when 
one, two, three, 
four or five thou- 
sand feet up in 
the air. 

Working with 
this in mind, Dr. 
Robertson has 
perfected an ap- 
paratus in the 
form of an air- 
tight steel cabinet 
in which all pres- 
sures of the at- 
mosphere from 
the earth’s sur- 
face to an alti- 








Central News 


If you would evade the profiteering landlord, why not follow 
the example of this housewife who has taken an old railroad 
ear, had it pulled off into a vacant lot and set up housekeeping 
there. Her little community is largely selfycontained—notice that 
she raises her own chickens and doeS her own washing 


tude of 25,000 
feet may be pro- 
duced. By the use 
of this device it 
becomes a simple 
matter for an ex- 
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aminer to subject the would-be aviator 
to different pressures and to watch 
him closely for any unfavorable symp- 
toms. ; 
The cabinet used-by Dr. Robertson is 
about five feet high and three feet 
square, with a heavy plate glass win- 
dow in the front through which the 
subject being tested may be seen. At- 
tached to the cabinet is a powerful 
vacuum pump for removing air, and a 
mercury scale, or altograph, which 
shows the degree of rarefication created 
within, and therefore the altitude at- 
tained. : 
The man to be tested enters the cabi- 
net, the door is locked, making the 
compartment air-tight, and the pump 
set to work. The air is removed in de- 
termined quantities, so that the man’s 
“ascent” is made at the same rate usu- 
ally employed by aviators. By letting 
air into the cabinet he may be made to 
“descend” at any rate desired. Usually 

















This altigraph registers the hight at which 
the man in the cabinet is “flying.” By let- 
ting air in or out he meets exactly the 
atmospheric conditions undergone in pilot- 
ing a plane to an altitude of 6000 feet 


the subject remains in the cabinet for 
five or six minutes, during which period 
he is sent up and down a number of 
times, closing his flight with a drop 
from an altitude of 6000 feet to the 
earth’s surface in thirty seconds. He 
is then removed from the cabinet and 
tested as to his blood pressure, muscle 
tone and the labyrinth tests of the ear. 

The changes in the physical condition 
of many of the men tested by Dr. Rob- 
ertson has been very great. Some 
showed evidences of great shock and in 
a few instances lost consciousness. Out 
of a series of 100 men tested about 35 
per cent showed symptoms which, in 
Dr. Robertson’s opinion, would disqual- 
ify them for air work, notwithstanding 
that they passed all the physical tests 
employed by medical examiners in se- 
lecting aviators for the War Depart- 
ment. It was determined from experi- 
enced aviators who were tried in the 
cabinet that the sensations they felt 
were exactly the same as those they 
had when actually flying. 

Dr. Robertson has now examined 
men in sufficient numbers to enable him 
to formulate laws which he believes to 
be constant and which give the true 
guide to the character of the man to be 
taught to fly. While of course, he says, 
a novice attains a certain amount of 
skill from experience in the subjuga- 
tion of fright, a man can never be edu- 
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ou Have Never Seen! 


Are You Out of Touch with the New World of Today? Are 


You Keeping Pace with the World’s Affairs? 


Read Here 


About a Wonderful New Jdea—and How it Serves You! 


Have you seen the world as it looks today? 

no longer exists—vast changes have taken place in every quarter 
Today we are living in a NEW world! 

The greatest war in history, and the Peace Treaty, and its 
resultant tremendous social, economic and other changes, have 
practically turned the whole world upside down. 
wiped out our former maps—altered the face of continents, 
changed the status of territories everywhere—upset the entire 


of the globe. 


world situation. 


Besides these forces, there have been other epoch-making forces 


at work revising the map of the world. 


unprecedented expansion in commerce and industry, political 
upheavals—all have left their marks in every part of the globe. 
Do you know what has been added to our geographical knowl- 


The old world 


munication, 
They have 


Recent explorations, = 
4 under plebiscites? 


edge of the world by the explorations of Stefansson, Stuck, and 
MeMillan in the Arctic, of Smuts in Africa, of Rondo in Brazil? 
Do-you know how commerce has opened new routes of com- 
built great new 
Africa, Asia, South America? 
Do you know how many new industrial cities have sprung 
up in the United States? 
Do you know the new Europe that has come out of the war— 
with all the changes in boundaries, the new nations that have 
been born, the internationalized cities, the territories that are 


railroads in Alaska, Australia, 


And now, through a wonderful New Kind of Atlas, has come 
to you the opportunity to keep pace with the world’s changes. 


A Wonderful New Kind of Atlas 


If the world never changed, no atlas would 
ever grow out-of-date. But with the rapid 
march of current events even new atlases must 
soon become obsolete. The NEW WORLD 
Loose-Leaf Atlas is the only atlas that keeps 
pace with the world, because we made it— 


Loose-Leaf! 


The New World Loose-Leaf Atlas represents 
a distinct advance in the science of atlas pro- 
duction. Never before has an atlas been made 
that could be kept up-to-date. Never before 
has the loose-leaf principle been applied to 
an atlas. 

It is the only method by which atlases can 
be kept permanently abreast of developments, 
of changes, political and economic, of ad- 
vances in commerce, of new discoveries and 
explorations. 


Keep Pace With the World 


The NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS brings 
you a wealth of new information about every 
place in the world—it shows in detail every 
country of the earth—every political division. 
And in addition it gives a vast fund of inter- 
esting facts dealing with such features as cli- 
vegetation, natural resources, trade 
routes, races, population, history, Here are 
four hundred big pages of maps (13% inches 
by 19% inches) and index, four hundred pages 
of timely, authentic, comprehensive knowledge 
about the world of today. 

You need this wonderful new kind of Atlas 
now—to keep in touch with the big world is- 
sues—to understand international affairs—to 
read your newspaper intelligently—to carry on 



















story. 
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We will gladly send you a copy of 
“Keeping Pace with 
without any cost or obligation on 
your part. Simply send the coupon 


‘UPON TODAY 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 











conversation with well-informed people. You 
need it to broaden your business outlook—to fol- 
low the course of trade at home and abroad. 
Children need it to visualize history and the 
great war—to learn about the new world of to- 
day. And you will need this Atlas in the future 
to keep you informed of the world changes 
everywhere which will be recorded by the Up-to- 
Date Map Service. 


Map Service Free for Two Years 


For every change that is made, a new map 
will be furnished, and for two years we will 
furnish these maps without charge. 

Twice yearly, as the publishers have made 
new maps to conform to new conditions, they 
will be sent to those who own the New World 
Loose-Leaf Atlas. All that is necessary to bring 
the atlas up-to-date is to put the new maps in 
the binder. Think what this will mean to 
you! As Mr. O. P. Austin, Statistician of the 
National City Bank of New York, says, “‘Sel- 


But a handsome booklet 


below, 
turn mail. 
now, while the matter is before you, as you do not 
want to overlook the opportunity of learning about 
this wonderful New Kind of Atlas, and how only $1 


puts it into your home and small monthly payments 
quickly make it yours. 


coupon now for this valuable booklet. 


dom a day passes that I do not use this Atlas 
in my office work, and these particular (new) 
maps I have found very useful, and must have 
them to keep the copy which is in my office 
down to date. I am a great believer in the 
*Loose-Leaf’ system.” 

After the first two-year period, New World 
Loose-Leaf Atlas owners can purchase this al- 
ways up-to-date map service for a very nom- 
inal sum, thus insuring permanence to their 
atlas, 

Here is the atlas you have been waiting for— 
the atlas that shows the new order that has 
been reconstructed out of the chaos of war. 
You need no longer be without an up-to-date 
atlas, and you need not wait until additional 
settlements have been made in the map, for 
this big New Kind of Atlas keeps pace with 
the world—shows changes in the map when- 
ever and wherever they occur. 


A Permanent Investment in 
Knowledge 


You will never have to throw this atlas 
away. It can always be kept up-to-date. It 
keeps you constantly informed of what is go- 
ing on in the world. It enables you to interpret 
current events—it gives you a timely grasp of 
the national and international issues of the 
day—it enables you to talk intelligently about 
the present situation in foreign lands, 

No home should be without the NEW 
WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS—it is a wonder- 
ful help to everyone who wants to keep in- 
formed of what is going on in the world. Let 


us tell you ALL about this wonderful, large- 
sized Atlas. 


Mail Coupon for Interesting Booklet 


Space here is far too limited to give an adequate 
idea of what the NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS is 
and all that it contains, of the valuable special fea- 
tures it offerg to everyone wishing to keep pace with 
the world—in history, economics, business and trade 
and international expansion. 
has been prepared which tells the whole fascinating 

It is profusely illustrated and is full of inter- 
esting facts, and you will find it one 
of the most attractive booklets you 
have ever seen or read, 


and you will receive the 


booklet by re- 
Let us suggest that 


you do this 


Send no money. Just mail 





the World” 


Dept. 17TA 
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Chicago, Ill. Town 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me, without cost or obligation on my part, the new 
booklet, “Keeping Pace with the World.” 
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cated to overcome fatigue and vertigo, 
or dizziness, which come from sudden 
ascensions, or, more particularly, sud- 
den descents. If, therefore, his suscep- 
tibility to such troubles can be discov- 
ered before he is allowed to operate a 
machine, the chances of serious acci- 
dent are materially lessened. Therein 
lies the value of Dr. Robertson’s in- 
vention and the test it gives. 


proaching seek out a 
place in which to breathe 
their last; a place used 
by the animals for this 
purpose. Here one may 
find countless skeletons 
of the creatures who 
during many decades 
have sought out, in their 
weakness, the “dying- 
place,” which they had 
hitherto avoided. Similar 
customs are related of 
other animals, and it is 
thought that we may at- 
count in this way for the 
occurrence of extinct 
animals in peculiar situ- 
ations. 

A noted Austrian pale- 
ontologist has suggested 
that the old cave-bears, 
so closely associated in 
our minds with ou ran- 
cestors, the cave-men, did 
not use the caves for a 
place of residence but 
sought out these isolated 
spots to pass their last 
hours. In this manner 
Schlosser accounts for 
the great numbers of 
skeletons of cave-bears, 
often found by the thou- 
sands in the old caves of 
Europe. Great numbers 
of young bears are also 
found in the cave de- 
posits, representing the 

















Wide World 
FISHING FROM A BALLOON 

They won't bite? Go up in a blimp and 
fish as did these pilots hovering over San 
Pedro Harbor, near San Diego, Califor- 
nia. One ran the engine and the other 
brought in the fish, which was sighted 
with a school of barracuda in 15 feet of 
water while the fishermen were 40 feet in 
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International 


During the recent earth- 
quake which rocked the 
northern part of Italy, com- 
pletely destroying five 
towns in Tuscany, the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa swayed 
so violently that the clock 
in its tower stopped 
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had a similar custom. 
Here in this ancient 
camel cemetery have 
been preserved since 
early Miocene times the 
remains of many small, 
delicate-limbed camels 
which tell an interesting 
story. From this hill, lo- 
cated in the bleak, deso- 
late bad-lands of the 
west, museum parties 
have secured entire or 
almost entire skeletons 
of this graceful camel in 
such numbers and 
beauty of preservation 
that we are impressed 
with the idea that the 
base of this hill, millions 
of years ago, was a 
sandy spot on the Mio- 
cene plain, a “dying- 
place” for the camels. 
The attitude of the 
body is such that the ani- 
mals could not have been 
moved after death, and 
we realize that while the 
animal lay on the plain 
the wind drifted sand to 
cover the creatures, and 
thus preserve them in 
their soft sandstone bed 
for our edification. Their 
leg bones are as delicate 
as rods of glass, and are 
usually entire, except 
frost. Par- 


the air. This is probably the first time of the litters brought forth in the ticularly impressive is the attitude 





men actually were “up in the air” when 


caves. The caverns then which have 
they landed a finny fellow 


told us so much of ancient man, be- 
came veritable charnel houses for the 
ancient bears, and they recall the iso- 
lated spots, sheltered by trees, bushes 


: and rocks, sought out by the South 
It is related by a well-known South American camels. 


American writer and traveler that the The manner in which the numerous 
small camels, the llamas and guan- skeletons of a small fossil camel occur 
acos, so important in the life of the in the base of a hill in Sioux County, 
Peruvian Indians, in their old age or western Nebraska, suggests that the 
when they are sick and feel death ap- camels at the beginning of their race 


Do Animals Have 
Cemeteries ? 


of the head and neck, which often as- 
sume the position of a backward-bent- 
neck, a position often seen today in 
certain diseases affecting the brain or 
spinal cord, in man and animals. At 
times two camels are found close to- 
gether, with the legs outstretched, the 
head thrown slightly back, in an atti- 
tude suggesting a last sleep. We 
witness them, ages later, where they 
sought out their “dying-place” which 
has become a true fossil cemetery. 
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Joy riders and speed maniacs near Los Angeles, beware! Keeping one eye out for the cop while you scorch the highway won't 
do you any good, for the cop has a new trick worth any two of yours: a periscope at the end of a long tunnel and a stop watch 


at the near end of the periscope. 


He knows the exact length of the tunnel and the minimum time, to the fraction of a second, 


in which the distance can be traveled legally. As a machine approaches, the cop starts his watch the second the car enters the 
tunnel and by the time the motorist is abreast of him he knows whether or not he is speeding. If the verdict is guilty, two 
policemen with motorcycles stand ready to follow and make the arrest 
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Sizing Up Senators 
(Continued from page 149) 

can State Convention, is having a live- 
ly skirmish to reseat himself. His re- 
cent appeal to the Connecticut Leg- 
islature to ratify the Federal suf- 
frage amendment apparently has not 
caused many of the Connecticut voters 
to forget that he has always staunch- 
ly opposed woman suffrage. 

Some, also, are not unmindful of 
Senator Brandegee’s attitude on the 


* League of Nations. They remember 


that on November 19, 1919, with other 
“jirreconcilables,” he voted against 
ratification with the Lodge reserva- 
tions, and that on March 19, 1920, 
when the second attempt at ratifica- 
tion with “mild” reservations was 
made, his vote was again recorded as 
“nay.” They even remember his re- 
corded speech on the Senate floor on 
September 26, 1919: 

“My chief criticism of the whole 
covenant and the treaty is,” he said, 
“that the United States does not seem 
to get anything out of it at all except 
an obligation... . 

“I should like to have us get out of 
Europe and have our army taken out 
of Europe for the purpose of keeping 
out of the infinity of obligations and 
embroilments and entanglements that 
are now going on in Europe. Why, the 
map of Europe looks like a kaleidoscope 
today. .. . We did not enter this war 
to form any league of nations.” 

Others of his constituents have con- 
sulted the records and find that upon 
fifty-nine labor measures Senator 
Brandegee voted favorably fourteen 
times, unfavorably thirty times, paired 
favorably once and unfavorably once, 
while upon the thirteen remaining 
measures he is recorded as not voting. 
Still others of the Connecticut elec- 
torate by studying the records on pro- 
hibition have learned that Senator 
Brandegee voted against the national 
prohibition amendment, the Volstead 
prohibition enforcement bill, and the 
measure providing for prohibition for 
the District of Columbia. 

In New Hampshire, Senator Moses, 
another “bitter-ender” on the League, 
is waging a hard battle to retain his 
Senatorial seat. His record as an op- 
ponent of woman suffrage he is finding 
it difficult to justify. 

In Illinois Governor Lowden’s candi- 
date, Representative William B. Mc- 
Kinley, is having a “neck and neck” 
race with the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Peter A. Waller. 

In Indiana the prohibition issue has 
enlivened the campaigns of the present 
incumbent, Senator James E. Watson, 
and -his Democratic opponent, Mr. 
Thomas Taggart. The latter has re- 
cently openly declared himself in favor 
of the Volstead Act. 

Maryland is another State in which 
the contest is close. Here again prohi- 
bition is an important issue between 
the present Democratic Senator, John 
Walter Smith, who is backed by the 
“dry” forces, and his Republican op- 
ponent, Mr. Ovington E. Weller. 

In Georgia, Senator Hoke Smith, the 
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McCutcheon’s 


Sweaters, Scarfs 
and Hats 
of Camel’s Hair 


| in as a thistle, cozily warm, 
softly brown as frost-tinged 
oak leaves, Camel’s Hair becomes 
a part of autumn itself—most, 
essential to the correct fall wardrobe. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Sweater Sets - 


The woman who desires a truly effective 
sports costume will be delighted with the 
new Camel’s Hair Sweater Sets, includ- 
ing Sweater, Scarf and Hat; the one empha- 
sizing the smartness of the other. Asa 
suggestion, a most acceptable gift. 


Scarfs—a Chic Flare of Color 
for Suit or Frock 


In Wool, Silk, or Camel’s Hair the Scarf 
may be selected to harmonize or to flaunt 
a vivid color note against a dark costume. 


Sport Hats 


Out-of-door smartness characterizes these 
new Hats. For wear with Sweaters of 
Wool and street costumes, there are a 
number of models—all exclusive with 
McCutcheon’s. 


Send for the New Catalogue No. 35 to- 
day. It will solve many shopping problems. 
Mailed, free of course, at your request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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present Democratic incumbent, and 
Governor Hugh M. Dorsey, the League 
of Nations candidate, were defeated 
by Mr. Thomas E. Watson, at one time 
Populist nominee for the presidency, 
known to be anti-Wilson, anti-war, and 
anti-treaty. Mr. Watson’s success is 
regarded as a victory over the advo- 
cates of the League. 

Organized labor, in Iowa, is causing 
Senator Cummins to realize that politi- 
cally, at least, there may be drawbacks 
to sponsoring legislation such as that 
covered by the Esch-Cummins railroad 
reorganization act. 

In Missouri, Assistant Secretary of 
State Breckinridge Long is giving 
Senator Spencer, the present “Repub- 
lican incumbent, a hard fight. 

In North Dakota, Senator Gronna 
was defeated in the Republican prima- 
ries by Mr. E. F. Ladd of the Non- 
Partizan League, who is said to have 
pledged his support to defeat the 
League of Nations. 

In Wisconsin, largely on account of 
the breach between Senator La Fol- 
lette and Senator Lenroot, Dr. Paul S. 
Reinsch, the Democratic candidate, is 
said to have a fairly good chance of 
success. The situation is somewhat 
complicated by the entrance into the 
arena of Mr. James Thompson as a 
“La Follette Progressive.” Senator 
Lenroot, a League reservationist, is 
said not to be finding it easy to live 
down the reputation earned by his 
record “as a conservative, a militarist, 
and an accomplice in the Esch-Cum- 
mins railroad act.” 

In Utah, Senator Smoot is leaving 
no stone unturned to convince the 
voters of the State that he is the man 
best qualified to represent them for 
the next six years in the United States 
Senate. Even tho he voted favorably 
upon woman suffrage, the records show 
him twice voting in favor of ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty with the Lodge res- 
ervations, and as favoring the Esch- 
Cummins railroad bill as well as the 
Shields water power bill, another 
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“special privilege” measure. Upon 
fifty-nine measures of interest to labor 
he voted favorably twenty times, and 
unfavorably thirty-four, while upon 
five measures he cast no vote. 

Nevada is also regarded as a doubt- 
ful State, with Senator Charles B. 
Henderson, the present Democratic in- 
cumbent, opposing Mr. T. L. Oddie. 
Miss Anne Martin is running as an 
Independent Republican. 

In California, Mr. Samuel M. Short- 
ridge, a “regular,” said to be backed 
by Senator Hiram Johnson, is giving 
Senator Phelan, the Democratic in- 
cumbent, a lively race, altho the latter 
enjoys a certain popularity in the 
State. While both candidates are anti- 
Japanese, the question of the Japanese 
in California looms particularly large 
in Senator Phelan’s candidacy. 

As to the results of the campaign on 
various battlegrounds, to be sure, at 
present we can only take the advice of 
the fortune-teller who said: 

“The glass says, ‘Only time can tell.’ ” 

Some optimistic souls there are who 
really believe that the day will come 
when neither a Tammany nor a Lodge- 
Penrose-Smoot “Big Three” can say 
who the people’s candidates shall be. 
Whether or not there is ground for 
such hope in the results to be known 
on November 2 remains to be seen. One 
thing, however, is possible. There is 
yet time for us, as voters, to acquaint 
ourselves with the records of our 
candidates that we may intelligently 
cast our votes for the more desirable. 
Or, in some cases, because of our lack 
of insistence that the best type of men 
be placed in nomination, is one forced 
to say “the less objectionable”? 


The Candidates for the Senate 
The following is a list of Senatorial 


‘candidates as given out by the Na- 


tional Republican Headquarters 
New York City: 


Republican 


in 


Democratic 
Alabama 
Sen. O. W. Underwood 
J. Thomas Heflin 


L. H. Reynolds 
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Arizona 
Ralph H. Cameron Sen. Marcus A. Smith 


Charles F. Cole T. H. Caraway 


California 
Samuel M. Shortridge Sen. Jas. D. Phelan 


lorado 
W. D. Collicotte 
Connecticut 
Sen. F. B. Brandegee Augustine Lonergan 
Florida 
Sen. D. U. Fletcher 


Col 
Samuel D. Nicholson 





rgia 
G. H. Williams Thomas L. Watson 


daho 
Frank R. Gooding Sen. John F. Nugent 


Illinois 
William B. McKinley Peter A. Waller 


Indiana 
Sen. Jas. E. Watson Thomas Taggart 


Towa 
Sen. A. B. Cummins Claude R. Porter 
Kansas 
George H. Hodge 


Kentucky 
Sen. J. C. W. Beckhan. 


Sen. Charles Curtis 


Richard P. Ernst 


Louisiana 
Jared Y. Sanders 





Maryland 
Ovington E. Weller Sen. John W. Smith 


Missouri 

Breckinridge Long 
Nevada 

Sen. C. B. Henderson 


Sen. S. P. Spencer 


I. L. Oddie 
(Miss Anne Martin, 
Ind. Republican) 

New Hampshire 

Sen. Geo. H. Moses Raymond B. Stevens 

New York 

Sen. J. W. Wadsworth Harry C. Walker 

North Carolina 


A. E. Holton Sen. Lee S. Overman 
North Dakota 
E. F. Ladd H. H. Perry 
Ohio 
Frank B. Willis W. A. Julian 
Oklahoma 
James W. Harreld Scott Ferris 


Oregon 
Robert V. Stansfield Sen. G. E. Chamberlain 
Pennsylvania 
Sen. Boies Penrose Johnson A. Farrell 
South~ Carolina 
Sen. Ellison D. Smith 
South Dakota 
U. S. G. Cherry 





Peter Norbeck 


Utah 
Senator Reed Smoot A. J. Manning 


Vermont 
Sen. W. P. Dillingham Howard E. Shaw 


Washington 
Sen. Wesley L. Jones. George L. Cotterill 


Wisconsin 
Sen. Irvine L. Lenroot Paul S. Reinsch 


New York City 


Go Forward from Economic Serfdom 


identified with the new Farmer-Labor 
party. I might mention as other sig- 
nificant happenings the recent tre- 
mendous victory of the Farmer-Labor 
ticket in Montana, the capture of the 
state legislature by the same group in 
Minnesota, the triumph in Colorado 
and elsewhere. The farmers are once 
more embattled and joining hands with 
them are the forces of labor. 

The causes that gave birth to these 
state and local movements are the same 
that are responsible for the coming 
into being of the Farmer-Labor party. 
They may be summed up by saying 
that the Democrats and Republicans 
are sold out lock, stock and barrel to 
the interests of plutocracy and this 
truth is beginning to dawn on the con- 
sciousness of the masses. 

The preamble of the Farmer-Labor 
party platform declares in part “that 


(Continued from page 147) 


the power of government has been 
stolen from the people ... has been 
seized by a few men who control the 
wealth of the nation ...and the 
people as a result of this usurpation 
have been reduced to economic and in- 
dustrial servitude. Having thus robbed 
the people first of their power and 
then of their wealth, the wielders of 
financial power, seeking new fields of 
exploitation, have committed the gov- 
ernment of the United States against 
the will of the people to imperialistic 
policies . . . to such a length that our 
nation today stands in danger of be- 
coming an empire instead of a repub- 
lic.” 

The Farmer-Labor platform  un- 
equivocally opposes any war with Mex- 
ico to make that country safe for 
American oil monopolists and land 
grabbers. It comes out straightfor- 


wardly for the recognition of the Irish 
republic and the government estab- 
lished by the Russian people. It de- 
clares for the right of labor to an in- 
creasing share in the management of 
industry, for the government owner- 
ship of natural resources and _ public 
utilities, for easy credit facilitics to 
farmers, for a tax system that would 
force idle land into use and exempt im- 
provements from taxation. These are 
some of the planks representative of 
the new political creed. 

It will be seen that here is presented 
a platform that is not a mere string 
of words. There is no straddling of 
issues, no dodging, no evasion, no point- 
ing with pride to conditions at which 
we should point with chagrin and sor- 
row, but a definite constructive scheme 
of social engineering is presented, the 
putting into force of which would 
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evoke an Americanism so sturdy and 
so loyal that it would be unnecessary 
to travel to and fro over the land, tell- 
ing the people what Americanism 
should mean. The conditions prevailing 
would do all the talking necessary. 

The Democratic party, true to the 
apothegm, in the last seven years hav- 
ing had a sufficiency of rope has pro- 
ceeded to hang itself, succeeding ad- 
mirably at the job. The hopes of the 
Republicans for victory is based on 
the belief that the people en masse are 
so tired of Democratic misrule that 
they will flock to their standard now, to 
escape from the present national mess. 
But in the alternative presented by 
Mr. Harding and his platform, there 
is the proverbial alternative of the fire 
to the frying pan. The progressive who 
votes for the G. O. P. ticket, averring 
as an excuse that he believes in work- 
ing thru the old parties, is merely de- 
ceiving himself. If the men of ’56 and 
’61 had said that, no Lincoln and no 
loosening of the shackles of human 
bondage would have taken place. 

It will be up to the next president to 
appoint four Supreme Court justices. 
He or she who votes for the G. O. P. 
nominee is thus not only voting for 
president but must admit partial re- 
sponsibility for the four reactionary 
Supreme Court justices whom Mr. 
Harding would doubtless select. Thus a 
vote for the Republican nominee is not 
only a vote to commit the country to 
the mercies of standpatism for the next 
four years, but for the life of the 
members of the supreme bench who 


would be appointed by him. Packing |}. 


the Supreme Court with Bourbons, 
capable of crippling any progressive 
legislation that may hereafter be en- 
acted, is the one condition in which a 
progressive can have no hand. Such a 
court would spell nothing short of 
despair to those who hope for peaceful 
reconstruction of society politically. 

The Farmer-Labor party is here to 
stay. Eventually it must win. It is cer- 
tain that it would win now if all of 
those who are sympathetic with its 
aims would vote its ticket. You recall 
the story of how the Fiji islanders de- 
termined on a test to find out whether 
there is a man in the moon. They de- 
cided that at a specified hour on a cer- 
tain day, all would emit a yell. The 
tumult, they conjectured, would arouse 
the man in the moon to some action if 
there were indeed a man in the moon. 
But at the appointed time, only a single 
man, who happened to be deaf, voiced 
a shout—all of the rest remaining 
silent to see what the noise would 
sound like. The same difficulty con- 
fronts the forces of progressivism. 

“Why criest thou to me. Lift up thy 
rod . . . and go forward,” Scripture 
tells us were the instructions to Moses 
when the children of Israel were in 
distress from the pursuing Egyptians. 

The economic serfs of our present 
day can profit too from these words of 
admonition to the great Hebrew labor 
leader and emancipator. Possessing 
larger numbers, they can win, if they 
but go forward—if they but vote as 
they believe. 
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UL. Douglas 


$7-20 $800 $900 & $10-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN > 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
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world. Th 


ey are 
sold in 107 W.L. ' as 
Douglas stores, — 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which tees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W.L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 





W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 

or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly 


to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co, 
169 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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HONOR ROLLS 
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HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS 
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HYMNS for TODA 


One Book for Sunday School and Church. 
Forward Looking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 


Fillmore Music House, 526 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
if 2) S an 
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1077 Rews 
Ask about Ro-San Washstand and 


neeiing Bath Tub. 4 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











ordinary heater, 
a Le J Fall gad Winter morning of its sting 
and makes early rising a pleasure. 

Your room is flooded with heatalmost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 

Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick and 
cheap means of using gas for heating purposes, 
It will pay for itself a dozen times over, the first 
season, by the coal it saves. 

In two styles: for heating only or, 
with the new and exclus- 
ive in-built mantle, for 
heating and lighting. 

ioe) $1.75 
For heatinga lighting 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
A Cruise—Tour 


January 2°%th 
70 days—$2200 up 
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WEsT INDIES 
Cruises 


23 days under 
Tropical skies 
$450 up 
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CALIFORNIA and 
FLORIDA Tours 
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Tours and Cruises 
















Including the best there is to see in South Amer- 
ica and the celebrated trip over the Andes. 
Down the west coast on the luxurious Pacific 
Line steamer, 
Lamport & Holt Line. 
on land and sea. An extended program of sight- 
in all the principal cities of South 


January 15th, S. S. ““Ulua” 
of the Great White Fleet. 
steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer 
the comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, 
Santiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Panama Canal, 


Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South 
China and the Philippine Islands. 
Vancouver January 13; from San Francisco Jan- 
uary 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 
and 30, May 28 and June 25; 


Conducted tours leaving each week from the 
middle of January throughout the winter to C4li- 
fornia and Florida. 
individuals to return independently or with a 
Write for details. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING. SHIPPING TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE fx 


Small parties under personal escort. 
Write for details. 
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Seventy days of pleasure 
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The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers, 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 


Open Dec. 6 to May 1. Reached by steamers 
of Furness Bermuda Line, Whitehall St., N. Y. 





Atlantic City! Fa-’ 
mous for its delight- 
ful climate the year | 
round, its invigor- 
ating sea air, its 
Bearéwalk and 





pecan hospitable 
home-like Chalfonte 


Tue Lecos Company 








EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS * %, Franklin St Street 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxspurcu Pus. Co.. 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Most 














Journalism As An 
Aid To History 
Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before 
the History Section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
November 23, 1915, has been published 
in pamphlet form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The Inde- 
pendent, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Rheumatism? There’s No 
Such Disease! 


(Continued from page 152) 


even having his appendix out or his 
antrum opened to.see if perchance the 
focus be hidden there. i 
Like the deplorably elastic term 
“colds” the popular conception of 
“rheumatism” is extraordinarily broad, 
so broad that it covers any ache 
or pain in the limbs or in the vi- 
cinity of a joint. I once curcd a 
case of chronic rheumatism. I make 
the bald assertion unqualifiedly. I 
accomplished the cure in a few sec- 
onds. It was a very obstinate case 
—the man had consulted many doctors, 
visited many health resorts and min- 
eral springs, taken all the patent medi- 
cines of the day, had adjustments, mas- 
sage, electricity. The arm was always 
lame, often acutely painful. In grasp- 
ing the arm I felt some abnormal hard- 
ness in the muscle, worked it between 
my fingers, and out popped a whole 
sewing needle. The rheumatism passed 
away instanter and never recurred. 
The various painful and disabling 
diseases which escape specific diagnosis 
by masquerading as rheumatism are 
less prevalent today than ever before 
and will be much less prevalent tomor- 
row than they are today, for the best 
of reasons. Most of these diseases are 
specific bacterial infections, and the 
bacteria reach the joints or the tissues 
about the joints thru the blood stream, 
to which they gain entrance from some 


|| distant focus of infection, perhaps a 


trifling recognized condition, perhaps 
an unrecognized infection, sometimes 
a severe infection. And the prevention 
and treatment of these primary septic 
foci is more thoro than it was in the 
past, and will be even more carefully 
attended to in the future because health 
intelligence is rapidly increasing among 
the people. 

Dental surgery in America has made 
tremendous strides toward scientific 
perfection in the past ten years. The 
dentist of the better type is curing 
rheumatism every day and preventing 
untold suffering and disability from 
joint infections in the future. * 

The regular general practitioner of 
medicine, not to mention the specialist, 
knows something today of the fre- 
quency and dangers of sinus infections, 
infections in the several bony air-spaces 
which communicate with the nasal 
chambers; and by attending to these 
common troubles—formerly mistaken 
for “neuralgia,” “hay fever,” “chronic 
catarrh,” “headache,” “eye trouble,” 
“toothache,” and ineffectively treated as 
such—the family doctor is contributing 
his mite toward the cure and preven- 
tion of joint diseases. 

In his seemingly unseemly eagerness 
to “explore” the abdomen and remove 
chronically diseased gall-sacs, appen- 
dixes, and other more or less damaged 
appendages, the modern surgeon pre- 
vents and cures a great deal of joint 
disease. . 

We do not know all there is to know 
about this class of disease conditions 
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as yet. But we are bold enough to be- 
lieve that we have solved the riddle of 
rheumatism and that the answer is, as 
I have already said, that there is no 
such disease as rheumatism. And we 
are optimistic enough to predict that if 
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the present rate of scientific progress 
and popular enlightenment in health 
matters is maintained there will be no 
diseases to masquerade as rheumatism 
a century hence. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


The Battle of Blanc Mont 


(Continued from page 151) 


detachment of the supporting regi- 
ment on the left, the 5th Marines, as- 
sisted the French in a second attack 
which was successful in taking the 
hook. Soon after, however, the Ger- 
mans recaptured it in a counter-attack 
and fighting continued at this point 
until far into the night before the 
French finally succeeded in holding it. 

Without heeding the exposure of 
their flank to the fire from the hook, 
the American attack was resumed at 
4 o’clock* p. m. The morning advance 
had already cost casualties amounting 
to 15 per cent of the troops in the front 
line regiments, but 1,600 prisoners and 
many machine guns‘ had been taken 
and General Lejeune’s men were still 
full of fire and energy. The renewed 
advance pushed forward toward the 
road extending from Orfeuil westward 
to St. Etienne and it gained a kilom- 
eter and a half before it was brought 
to a stop, mainly because the Ameri- 
cans were driving a salient into the 
German lines owing to the failure of 
the flank divisions to progress beyond 
Medeah Farm and the Essen Trench. 
The progress of the afternoon, fur- 
thermore, developed a new and terri- 
bly effective German machine gun cen- 
ter lying in the western edge of the 
Blane Mont woods, within the uncon- 
quered sector of the 21st Division. The 
heavy fire opened from this center of 
resistance upon the flank of the 6th 
Marines made it exceedingly difficult 
for them to hold and consolidate the 
ground they had gained. But they and 
the 9th Infantry on their right did hold 
it thru a long night of firing. 

The 2nd Division continued to fight 
thru the darkness, not only with foes 
in front but with German machine 
gunners, who infiltrated into the 
American lines at many points. These, 
however, Were invariably disposed of 
and at daylight of the 4th the ‘Ameri- 
can position was firmly established. At 
1 o’clock in the afternoon they attempt- 
ed to resume the advance but gained 
only about 500 meters under the flank 
fire from the Blanc Mont woods. The 
21st Division on the left had now been 
relieved by the 22nd, but neither they 
nor General Lejeune’s men could get 
forward until the strong point should 
have been overcome. Accordingly an at- 
tack was coérdinated between the 3rd 
Battalion of the 6th Marines and the 
17th Regiment of French infantry. It 
went off at 6:15 o’clock on the morning 
of the 5th, after an hour’s artillery 
preparation and was so swift and irre- 
sistible that no casualties were suf- 
fered, while 209 prisoners and 75 ma- 
chine guns were taken out of hand. 

This important success immediately 
enabled the 22nd Division to advance 


several kilometers to St. Pierre-a-Arnes 
and to the southern edge of St. Etienne, 
the Marines, likewise, in their own 
sector pushing up to within 500 meters 
of the latter village, where they en- 
countered another trench line, unfin- 
ished but defended by many machine 
guns. It was too late in the evening to 
organize a new assault but at 4:30 
o’clock next morning the Allied artillery 
began another preparation fire and an 
hour later the 6th Marines and the 
23rd Infantry, which had relieved the 
9th Infantry on the right, attacked and 
carried the German trenches and 
reached the edge of St. Etienne. 

The defenders of St. Etienne fought 
so fiercely that it was nearly noon be- 
fore the patrols of the Marines suc- 
ceeded in infiltrating into the streets, 
where they at once came under sweep- 
ing machine gun fire from the walled 
cemetery in the northeastern edge of 
the village. The enemy, backed by the 
strong point of the cemetery, then 
counter-attacked and drove the Ameri- 
cans out. Thruout the afternoon des- 
perate street fighting continued, first 
one side and then the other penetrating 
into the village under cover of a bar- 
rage only to be hurled from it again 
by a counter-barrage covering the re- 
turn of the opposing infantry. 

The 2nd Division, by the night of 
October 6-7, was so nearly expended 
that it was deemed unwise to keep it in 
action another day. But, in view of 
the total lack of experience of the 36th 
Division, which was to take its place, 
its relief was effected in an unusual 
way. Instead of throwing General 
Smith’s Texans and Oklahomans im- 
mediately and alone into this intensely 
savage battle, the advance regiments 
of the 7ist Infantry Brigade, under 
General Pegram Whitworth, were 
placed by battalions alternately be- 
tween the battalions of the 2nd Divi- 
sion’s advance regiments, Colonel W. 
E. Jackson’s 141st Infantry thus com- 
ing on line with the 23rd Infantry, on 
the right, while Colonel A. W. Bloor’s 
142nd Infantry, on the left, alternated 
similarly by battalions with the 6th 
Marines. The support regiments of both 
divisions were in rear, battalions of 
tlie 2nd Division continuing to main- 
tain combat liaison with the flank divi- 
sions, while the artillery brigade and 
all the machine gun and trench artil- 
lery units of the Marines and regulars 
continued in action, the 36th Division 
having none of these weapons of its 
own. 

The entire next day was passed in 
organizing the front and accustoming 
General Smith’s men to their novel sit- 
uation. At 5:15 o’clock on the morning 
of the 8th, General Whitworth’s bri- 
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Here’s a machine that prints good, 
clean, sharp form letters. It is easy 
to operate—your office boy or 
stenographer can do the work. 


ROTOSPFED 


STENCIL DUPLICA 
prints anything that can be type- 
written, handwritten, drawn or 


ruled. Simply write the form on a 
stencil paper, attach to the machine 
and turn the handle. 


It Will Pay for Itself in 10 
Days 


The Rotospeed is used by manufac- 
turers, merchants, churches, schools, 
banks, lodges and the United States 
Government. It saves 92% of the 
cost of form letters. It is simple 
in construction and easy to operate. 
It prints on any size or kind of 
aper, from a 3x5 inch card to an 
4x16 inch sheet. . 


Only One Model, $43.50 
Complete 


There are no accessories and no 
higher priced models. The original 
cost includes full equipment and 
sufficient supplies for printing 24 
different jobs. The saving on this 
much work alone will more than pay 
the cost of the Rotospeed. 


Free Trial at Our Risk 


We don’t employ salesmen nor ex- 
pert demonstrators. We offer to 
place the Rotospeed in your own 
office on trial. The machine must 
sell itself. Let us show you how 
others in your line of business are 
increasing profits, saving time and 
Saving expense in the Rotospeed 
way. Just sign and mail the cou- 

ee, or pin it to your letter- 
ead. 


The Rotospeed Company 


425 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
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gade, leaving their comrades of the 2nd 
Division on the line of departure to act 
as supports, jumped forward in their 
first attack, accompanied by the 2nd 
and 8rd Battalions of French tanks. 
If fear was entertained in any quarter 
that the Southwesterners might lose 
their nerve, it was speedily dissipated. 
Like veterans Colonel Bloor’s men 
swept forward thru the shattered vil- 
lage of St. Etienne, engulfed the ceme- 
tery, taking 208 prisoners, and drove 
onward to the edge of the Arnes River, 
here a mere brook, beyond which a line 
of trenches finally brought them to a 
halt, at about 10:30 o’clock in the 
morning. The Marines, following them 
and the French, to their left, mopped 
up St. Etienne and organized it for 
resistance. Further to the right Colonel 
Jackson’s troops made a good advance 
but were halted short of the line at- 
tained by the 142nd. The latter was 
thus left in an advanced salient, of 
which fact the enemy took advantage 
late in the afternoon. Launching a 
counter-attack upon its front and at the 
same instant opening a violent fire on 
its exposed flank, the Germans suc- 
ceeded in driving Colonel Bloor’s men 
back upon their supports of the 2nd 
Division. In the confusion it seemed for 
a short time that St. Etienne might 
again be lost, but order was restored 
in the ranks of the 142nd before they 
had fallen back as far as the village. 
The enemy was repulsed and during 
the night Colonel Bloor’s troops re- 
lieved the holding detachments of Ma- 
rines in the village in spite of the fact 
that in learning its first hard lesson of 
warfare the 142nd had lost already 125 
officers and enlisted men killed and 566 
wounded out of an effective total of 58 
officers and 1,715 enlisted men. 

The hights upon which the Germans 
had depended for maintaining the flank 
of their lines before Rheims were now 
definitely lost to them. Evidence of their 
actual retirement, however, did not de- 
velop until the 10th, and meantime the 
36th Division completed the relief of 
General Lejeune’s men, the regiments 
of General John A. Halen’s 72nd In- 
fantry Brigade taking over the sup- 
port positions. When, on the 10th, it 
retired to a rest area near Somme- 
Suippe to reorganize preparatory to 
reéntering the line in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne for the break-thru of November 
1st, the 2nd Division could point proud- 
ly to the record of another whirlwind 
battle added to the list of its achieve- 
ments: a battle in which it had gained 
seven kilometers of ground in four days 
of actual attack and broken the back 
of the German Champagne front by 
the capture of Blanc Mont, thus ren- 
dering the relief of Rheims inevitable. 
In accomplishing this result the division 
had made prisoners 48 German officers 
and 1,915 men besides taking scores of 
machine guns and much artillery. As 
was inevitable, its own losses had been 
severe; 4,771 officers and enlisted men 
were casualties. 

Altho the 36th Division vigorously 
sounded the enemy’s front, which was 
thought to be retiring, on the morning 
of the 10th, severe resistance was still 
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found. That afternoon, however, the 
French 73rd Division, now on the right, 
pushed forward thru Orfeuil directed 
upon Bemont Chateau. General Smith’s 
men therefore took up the advance to- 
ward Machault. The regiments of the 
72nd Brigade, Colonel John S. Hoover’s 
148rd Infantry on the right and Colonel 
William K. Wright’s 144th Infantry 
on the left, relieved the 7ist Brigade 
during the following night, while ad- 
vancing. The difficult maneuver, per- 
formed under constant enemy fire, 
again caused confusion and mixing of 
units but in spite of difficulties there 
was no halt in the forward movement 
and by the evening of the next day, 
against steady resistance the division 
front had progressed about five kilo- 
meters, to a point beyond Machault. 
Information had been received that the 
enemy had abandoned his Rheims front. 

The Americans, deflecting the direc- 
tion of their advance slightly to the 
northeast, pushed forward steadily 
during the 12th toward the Aisne River 
between Givry and Attigny, distant 
about 15 kilometers from Machault. 
A certain amount of German artillery 
fire was in progress along the whole 
wide front as Americans and French 
moved across the open, level country 
but the enemy’s batteries retired stead- 
ily and at dusk the front of the 36th 
Division was north of Vaux-Cham- 
pagne with the Aisne River and the 
Ardennes Canal, paralleling it, in plain 
view ahead. American patrols reached 
the river bank during the night and 
a line of resistance was established 
about five kilometers to the south. 
Thus the front lay without offensive 
movement until October 27, when Gen- 
eral Gouraud commenced active opera- 
tions for forcing the passage of the 
Aisne. To the Texans and Oklahomans 
of General Smith’s division was as- 
signed the task of clearing the bend of 
the river and canal surrounding Forest 
Farm and the hamlet of Rilly-aux- 
Oies. 

The 3rd Battalion of Colonel Bloor’s 
regiment and the ist Battalion of Col- 
onel Jackson’s, at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon made an attack in headlong style 
upon Forest Farm and carried the place 
and the trenches in front of it in less 
than half an hour. Promptly organizing 
the position, the American battalions 
then pushed out strong patrols which, 
by evening, had cleared the interven- 
ing ground up to the hamlet of Rilly. 

When this brilliant piece of work was 
performed, General Halen’s brigade had 
already been relieved on the left of the 
sector by the adjoining French division, 
the 61st. During the succeeding night 
General Whitworth’s brigade was simi- 
larly relieved on the right by the French 
22nd Division, and the 36th Division 
retired to a rest area near Bar-le-Duc, 
in the sector of the 1st American 
Army. In achieving its fine record in 
its one and only battle the division had 
suffered 2,651 casualties but it had 
worthily completed the work begun by 
the 2nd Division by making an ad- 
vance of 21 kilometers against resist- 
ance and capturing 813 prisoners, 26 
cannon and 277 machine guns. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


Why Vote for 
Cox. Republicans Who Will Vote for 
Cox. The Paramount Issue. The G. 
O. P. and the League. Wilson Asks a 
Question. 


. Write a brief for debate on whichever side 


you favor of the question: Resolved, that 
the Republican candidate for President of 
the United States should be elected. 
important 
issue of the Presidential campaign? Ex- 
plain in a five minute h the r 

for your choice. 

Attend a political meeting for voters in 
your town or city and write either (a) a 
newspaper account of it about one thou- 
sand words long, or (b) a descriptive es- 
say on American political campaign 
methods. 





inspired by some incident 
of the Presidential campaign, perhaps a 
torchlight parade, or a street meeting, or an 
effective poster, or a woman wearing a 
“Vote for the League and prevent war” 
button. 

Write an enthusiastic letter from an Ameri- 
can woman casting her first vote to her 
sister who lives in one of the states where 
women have always been  enfranchised. 
And write a reply from the sister who has 
always taken her vote for granted. 

Define the following words and phrases: 
stand-patism, back to normalcy, molly- 
coddling, have done with wiggle and wob- 
ble, a “little America” party. 

Explain as if in conversation or in a long 
letter to a Republican friend of yours the 
stand taken by the 150 Republicans who 
have come out in favor of Cox. Note in 
connection with their manifesto the two 
cartoons of Mr. Taft on pages 153 and 159. 
Write an article called “If I Were Presi- 
dent,” in which you point out what seem 
to you the most important things to be 
done in the next administration. 


Serfdom. 


Summarize Mr. Christensen’s article in 
outline form. 

Show half a dozen instances of its ef- 
fective use of literary “tricks of the trade.” 
State the chief planks in the Farmer-Labor 
party’s platform. 

Pian a campaign poster for the Farmer- 
Labor party from the material in Mr. 
Christensen’s article. 


- Sizing Up Senators. 


Write a newspaper editorial describing the 
qualifications and record that a Senator 
should present if he deserves reélection. 

If your state is electing a U. S. Senator 
this fall make a short “stump” speech in 
favor of the candidate who you think should 
be elected. 


A Little of Everything. 


Give a short talk on any one of the articles 
in this department. 

imaginative description of an 
aviator’s first flight test in the cabient in- 
vented by Dr. Robertson. 

Let the teacher read aloud Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton’s story of “Wahb” from “Wild 
Animals I Have Known,” and then ask 
each pupil to write a similar story based 
on the article, “Do Animals Have Ceme- 
teries ?” 

Give several instances of the mention of 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa in famous lit- 
erature. 


A Million British Miners’ Strike. The 
Premier’s Message. Knocking the 
Bottom Out of British Business. Cold 


Comfort for a Million Miners. 


. Make a short speech of argument in sup- 


port of either (a) the British miners’ de- 
cision to strike, or (b) the Government’s 
refusal to concede their claims. 

Write a vivid description, as if for a news- 
paper “feature story” of the changes 
brought about in London by the coal short- 
age due to the miners’ strike. 


Roosevelt. 

Memorize a suitable poem or paragreph to 
give as part of the school exercizes in 
honor of Roosevelt Day. 

Write an essay on “Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Americanism.” 

Rewrite the message from Theodore Roose- 
velt published under his portrait on page 
146 in as simple form as possible. 


1. The 


1. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


Farmer-Labor Party—Go Forward 

from Economic Serfdom. 

What is the relation between the Farmer- 

kaos Party and the Farmers’ Non-Parti- 
e? Is a member of either one 

sonaioantir a member of the other? 


. What points of likeness and of difference 


do you note between the Farmer-Labor 
Party and the other radical third parties 
of recent times, Populist, Socialist and 
Progressive? 


What seem to be the chief “planks” of 


the platform on which Mr. Christensen 
stands? 
The Campaign — mo | Up Senators. 


Republicans Who Will Vote for Cox. 
Why Vote for —— = Vote for 
Cox. The Paramount Issu The G. O. 
P. and the League. Wilson Asks a 
Question. 


. Why is the control of the Senate of un- 


usual interest and importance at present? 


. Which Republican and Democratic candi- 


dates for the Senate this year would you 
rank as irreconcilably hostile to the League 
of Nations? 

Do you think direct election of Senators 
has changed the Senate for the better or 
for the worse? 

Summarize the issues emphasized by Mr. 
Williams as planks for a Republican plat- 
form. 

Look over the list given -by Mr. Williams 
of the forty men who have run for Presi- 
dent (excluding third parties) in Ameri- 
can history. What can you tell about each? 
For your own amusement and instruction 
divide these names into two classes, “real 
statesmen” and “mere politicians,” and 
give reasons for your choice in each case. 
What relation does Mr. Hapgood discover 
between Mexico and Article X. Do you 
think that there is danger of war with 
Mexico if Mr. Harding is elected? Why or 
why not? 

Mr. Hapgood regards the issue as largely 
one between liberalism and progressivism 
on the one hand.and conservatism and re- 
action on the other. In what sense does he 
use these terms? In most European coun- 
tries the two chief parties (apart from So- 
cialist and Labor groups) bear the names 
“Conservative” and “Liberal,” or some 
equivalent terms. Why has this fundamental 
political division not been so clearly evident 
in our party names and platforms? In 
which elections since 1860 would you say 
that the Republican party was the more 
radical? In which the Democratic? 
Compare the manifesto of the pro-League 
Republicans who are supporting Harding 
(The G. O. P. and the League) with the 
manifesto of the pro-League Republicans 
who are supporting Cox. What is the line 
of argument in each case? Which seems 
to you the more logical position? 


The British Coal Strike—A Million 
Miners Strike in Great Britain. The 
Premier’s Message. Knocking the Bot- 
tom Out of British Business. 


. Compare the causes and probable effects of 


the British coal strike with recent coal 
strikes in the United States. 
What are the chief coal mining regions of 


‘ the world? Why is British coal so im- 


t 
. 


portant a factor in British foreign trade 
and general prosperity? 

What reasons does Premier Lloyd George 
give for not yielding to the demands of 
the miners? 


. The Klagenfurt Plebiscite—The Deci- 


sion of Klagenfurt. The Sword of 


Brennus. 

What is a “plebiscite’? What plebiscites 
are provided for in the treaties with Ger- 
many and Austria? Which have already 
been taken? 

Do you think the plebiscite a satisfactory 
way of determining the national allegiance 
of a disputed territory? What drawbacks 
has it? Can you think of any other way of 
determining popular sentiment on a ques- 
tion of nationality? 


. Latin America—Have We Misgoverned 


Haiti? 


Locate Haiti on the map. Of what race 
are its inhabitants? What language do 


they ae What is their form of govern- 
ment 

Do you think that we are justified, under 
the Monroe Doctrine, in policing misgov- 
erned or turbulent Latin American nations? 








